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SOME SHIPS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


‘‘ Rude as their ships was navigation then, 
No useful compass or meridian known ; 
Coasting, they kept their land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the pole-star shone.”’ 
DRYDEN. 


Noan’s ArK.—The first vessel ever known to have floated on the 
face of the deep, as well as the largest, may well claim to have a first 
place among the most remarkable ships. Burchett, in his “ Naval 
History,” alluding to the Ark, says, “To the immediate providence of 
God are we to attribute the invention of shipping.” Beyond its di- 
mensions and the object of its construction we have but little record of 
this primitive vessel. The following is the description of the Ark as 
given in the sixth chapter of Genesis: “ And God said unto Noah, 
make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms shalt thou make in the ark, 
and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. And this is the 
fashion which thou shalt make it of: The length of the ark shall be 
three hundred cubits, the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of 
it thirty cubits. A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a cubit 
shalt thou finish it above; and the door of the ark shalt thou set in 
the side thereof ; with lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make 
it.” As Noah and his sons went into’the Ark in the “600th year of 
his life, in the 2d month, on the 17th day of the month,” and left it 
in the “ 601st year, 2d month, 27th day of the month of his life,” he 
must have inhabited the Ark for a year and ten-days. Allowing the 
usual measure of the cubits, which was one foot nine inches and eight 
hundred and eighty-eight thousandths, we find that the Ark was five 
hundred and forty-seven feet and a fraction in length, about ninety- 


one and a half feet beam, and was nearly fifty-five feet in height. Its 
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tonnage has been variously estimated from twelve thousand tons to 
‘as high as forty-two thousand four hundred and thirteen tons. Dr. 
Hales, a writer in the Nautical Magazine, January, 1854, calculates 
its tonnage as eleven thousand nine hundred and five tons, and its ex- 
ternal bulk one million five hundred and eighty thousand feet, which 
is nearly six thousand tons less than the capacity of that modern ark, 
the “Great Eastern.” The name would imply that it was coffer- 
shaped, or simply a square box, hence the calculation of its greatest 
tonnage, which would give it the capacity of eighteen line-of-battle ships, 
or about fourteen times the tonnage of one of the Collins steamships. 

The Ark was as long as St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, nearly as 
broad, and half as high. According to the biblical account, it was 
pitched within and without. 

In length the Ark was not remarkable, for it is exceeded by that of 
the “ Great Eastern” and “ City of Rome,” and several of our modern 
steamships are nearly five hundred feet long. 

It would appear from the account in Genesis that it was one 
hundred and twenty years in building.’ ‘The wood of which the Ark 
was constructed was “ gopher wood,” which has been translated cedar, 
pine, box, etc., but is generally supposed to have been cypress, that 
wood being least subject to decay, the sap of it being so offensive that 
no worm or other corroding animal will touch it. 

The structure of the Ark was adapted to the burden it was to carry 
and the weather it was toendure. We read that it had one door in the 
side, and that it had one window twenty-two inches square, which was 
rather a small allowance for light and ventilation, and that it had three 
stories, or, in other words, was a three-decker. Such is our limited 
knowledge of the first, and until our own times the greatest, ship the 
world has ever known. 

Early in the seventeenth century Peter Jansen, a Dutch merchant, 
caused a ship to be, built, answering in its respective proportions to 
those of the Ark. At first Jansen’s ark was looked upon asa fanatical 
vision of his, and while it was building he and his ship were the sport 
of seamen ; but afterwards, says an old writer, “ it was discovered that 
ships built in this manner were in time of peace, beyond others, most 
commodious for commerce, because they would hold a third part more 
without requiring any addition of hands.” 

In length the Ark was six times its breadth, which is about the 
proportion of the length and breadth of the large sea and war steamers 
of twenty years ago, and of our modern clipper ships. 


1From this and that the age of Noah is given as six hundred years, it would 
seem that the word that has been translated as year must mean some other measure 
of time than the modern year. Perhaps a lunar month ‘was meant, which would 
make the Ark ten years under construction, and Noah’s age about fifty when he 
entered the Ark. A wooden vessel one hundred and twenty years in building would 


be rather rotten when floated. 
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Whether the Ark was of sufficient capacity to accommodate all the 
men and living things ordered into it, with the requisite provisions for 
twelve months, I shall not undertake to decide. It has been calculated 
that eight persons and two hundred and eighty pairs of quadrupeds 
(which, according to Buffon, is the utmost number of distinct species), 
with fowls, reptiles, and insects that could not live under water, and all 
the necessary food for a year, could be easily admitted. Noah was in- 
structed to make rooms, but, says the writer just quoted, “ God’s power 
was present, so that the harmony of the animals can be easily accounted 
for.”” 

Not many years after the flood it became necessary for the descend - 
ants of Noah to construct vessels to convey themselves and their fami- 
lies to the territories allotted them. 

The isles of the Gentiles (Genesis x. 2-5) were assigned to the sons 
of Japheth, and Kittim, his grandson, according to Josephus, settled in 
the island of Cyprus, and from his name not only islands in general, 
but most maritime places, were in the Hebrew language termed “ Kit- 
tim.” The isles of the Gentiles are supposed to have been the islands 
of the Mediterranean and A¢gean seas. 

For the purpose of comparison we will state that the British steam- 
ship “ Inca” was just half the length of the Ark, and her other propor- 
tions the same,—that is, her breadth was one-sixth the length, and her 
depth one-tenth the length. 

The largest vessel of war in the world in 1883 was the Italian iron- 
clad “ Italia,” which was four hundred feet long, had seventy-three 
feet beam, and measured thirteen thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight tons. Her sister-ship, the “ Lepanto,” had the same length, three 
inches more beam, and measured thirteen thousand five hundred and 
fifty tons. 

The largest merchant steamer and vessel in the world in 1883 was 
the “ Great Eastern,” which measured eighteen thousand nine hundred 
and fifteen tons, and was six hundred and ninety-nine feet six inches 
long and eighty-two feet six inches broad. 

The longest vessel in the world in 1883, and the largest merchant 
steamer save the “Great Eastern,” was the steamship “City of Rome,” 
whose dimensions were: length, five hundred and eighty-six feet; 
breadth, fifty-two feet three inches ; depth of hold, thirty-seven feet ; 
tonnage, eight thousand eight hundred and twenty-six tons. Her 
weight was eight thousand tons, and her displacement at twenty-six 
feet mean draught was thirteen thousand five hundred tons. 

Mr. James Napier devotes one section of his “ Manufacturing Arts 
in Ancient Times” to a consideration of the particulars given in con- 
nection with the Ark of Noah. According to the length of the “ cubit” 
(either 18, 21, or 25.025 inches) the length of the vessel was from four 
hundred and fifty to six hundred and twenty-five feet, the breadth 
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from seventy-five to one hundred and four, the depth from forty- 
five to sixty-two. The result given by calculations founded on the 
longest unit indicates a vessel fifty-five feet shorter than the “Great 
Eastern,” her length being six hundred and eighty feet ; the lowest 
dimensions equal those of any vessel which we build at present for 
long sea voyages. He holds the opinion that the directions given in 
the sacred record were given in an age in which the art of ship-build- 
ing had received considerable development. The proportion indicated 
—length six times the breadth—is that at present in favor in the con- 
struction of vessels designed to carry large cargoes with the greatest 
speed, and to be capable of encountering heavy seas. “ Looking at the 
whole structure from a workman’s point of view,” Mr. Napier remarks, 
“there would be required not less than.twenty-five thousand loads of 
timber for its construction. The cutting down of such a number of 
trees as would be required, their conveyance to the building yard, the 
preparation of the wood for the timbers, of whatever shape they were, 
and the fitting of the different parts, indicate a great amount of skill 
on the part of the workmen. Whether the fastenings were of wood or 
metal, we, of course, cannot decide; but, considering what we have 
seen of the knowledge of metals in ancient times, it is more than likely 
both were used.” He concludes that the vessel was built upon some 
inland plane, contiguous to a plentiful supply of wood,—an arrange- 
ment which would facilitate the collection of the cargo to be saved in 
the Ark, and account for the door in the side; as also for much of the 
derision of those who heeded not the preacher’s warning. Mr. Napier 
challenges: the popular notion that the waters rose gradually and 
steadily, the words translated “the. waters prevailed” indicating that 
they bore down everything before them. Mr. Steinmetz, in his book 
on “ Meteorology,” concludes—from the statement that the water rose,. 
in forty days and nights, to the height of fifteen cubits above the 
highest mountains—that the rate of rising was five inches per minute, 
or twenty-five feet per hour, sufficient to destroy every living thing in 
the space of half an hour. But, supposing the rate reduced to less than 
half, two inches per minute, no opportunity would even then have 
been afforded for hill-climbing, as such a shower would have swept 
down everything movable before it. Ordinary sea-zoing vessels would 
not have furnished means of escape. “ Even within our own day, in 
South America, earthquakes near the sea have been destructive to 
everything near them, and all vessels within the influence of the great 
wave have been destroyed, and these were but slight compared with the 
flood.” The fact must also be considered that those who escaped 
would not have been likely, except in expectation of such a catastrophe, 
to have been provisioned for twelve months. The Ark had probably 
then to encounter wind, waves, and currents, and as a vessel without 
rudder in currents and wind always drifts side on, to the serious dis- 
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comfort and jeopardy of every living creature on board, Mr. Napier 
infers that the vessel was provided with steering gear and means of 
propulsion. The phrase “God shut him in” does not preclude the 
idea that “ Noah might have wrought his vessel as any captain would 
his ship,” and “there being no apparent destination, the guidance 
would only be to keep it in the most favorable position for the comfort 
of the inmates.” To the objection, “How could Noah and his three 
sons and their wives—eight persons in all—manage such a vessel by 
the ordinary means?” Mr. Napier replies, “The simplest explanation 
of the difficulty is, that Noah and his sons, like Abraham and the 
other patriarchs, are named as representing their households, and these 
included a great many servants, both male and female. Indeed, the 
invitation into the Ark [‘ Thou and all thy house’] suggests this. There 
are many instances of this use of language in the Old Testament history, 
where only the head of the house is named singly, but historically he 
represents his whole family and adherents. The Chaldean tablet states 
that there were many people along with the person named,—the Noah 
of the Bible; and as we have shown that this is not only not contrary 
to the Scripture account, but essential to it, we accept it as strong 
evidence of the correctness of our opinion.” ‘To the objection that 
might be urged that this explanation minimizes the amount of miracu- 
lous intervention ordinarily associated with the preservation of the Ark 
and its inmates, Mr. Napier replies “that a continued miracle is con- 
trary to God’s way of dealing when the effect can be obtained under 
the ordinary laws,” 

The “ Leontophorus,” mentioned in Memnon, and related as trans- 
lated by Palmerius, was a ship admirable as well for its beauty as 
its bulk; it had eight tire of oars, one hundred in each tire,—eight 
hundred on each side, and in all sixteen hundred! This passage and 
some others have occasioned a great controversy among antiquarians, 
whether there were more than one man at the long oars of ancient 
ships, it seeming a thing impossible for such long oars to be managed 
by one man. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes seems to have been the best ship-builder 
among the ancients. Plutarch reports that the bulk of his ships sur- 
prised his friends, and their beauty created some delight in his enemies. 
He built two ships of sixteen and another of fifteen ranks (banks?) of 
oars, which moved as easily as those of lesser size; and warlike 
machines for sieges so well contrived that they astonished his enemies ; 
so that Lysimachus, his mottal foe, having obtained the power of seeing 
his ships and machines, surprised at the contrivance, cried out that they 
were built with more than human art. 

A very extraordinary ship was built by Caligula, adorned with 
jewels in the poop, sails of many colors, large porticos, bagnios or 
baths; rooms for entertainment richly furnished, also decorated with 
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vines and fruit-trees in nice order. This ship foundered in the sight 
of Claudius, and was irrecoverably lost in the port of Ostia. 

Atheneus?” gives a list of the fleet of Ptolemy Philadelphus, viz. ; 
Two of thirty tires of oars, one of twenty, four of thirteen, two of 
twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of nine, thirty-seven of seven, five 
of six, seventeen of five, four of three-and-a-half tires, which were 
called trieremiobia. The rest of the ships which were distributed about 
the whole empire were above four thousand. 

THE “ ALEXANDRIA,” oR “ ALEXANDRIAN.”—This celebrated 
vessel, built for Hiero, king of Syracuse, under the direction of Archi- 
medes, intended for a corn-trader, was at first called the “Syracuse ;” 
but when Hiero presented her to Ptolemy he named her the “ Alexan- 
dria.” She was built during or preceding the siege of Syracuse, which 
terminated 213 B.c., and though armed for war, had all the sumptuous 
fittings of a pleasure yacht, and yet was ultimately used to carry corn. 
Her dimensions are not given. 

This ship, famous in ancient times, and a wonder even now, was 
the subject of a particular treatise by Moschius, the substance of which 
has been fortunately preserved by Atheneus, and is here presented : 
For the making of this ship (he tells us) there was cut down on A2tna 
so much timber as would have made sixty ordinary galleys; besides 
which the wood for treenails, ribs, and knees was procured from other 
parts of Sicily and from Italy, and materials for cordage were fetched 
from Spain and the river Rhoderus, as were other necessaries from 
other places. King Hiero, having hired shipwrights and other work- 
men for their services, placed Archias, a Corinthian architect, over 
them, but all under the’supreme direction of Archimedes ; and exhort- 
ing them to carry on the work diligently, and, to encourage them in it, 
he would be whole days present at their labor. The number of men’ 
employed was three hundred master workmen, besides their servants, 
who in six months built the ship up to the half of its designed height ; 
and as the several parts were finished they covered them with sheet 
lead to preserve them from the injuries of the weather. When thus 
far advanced Hiero ordered her launched, that the rest of the work 
should be perfected afloat ; but how to get this vast pile into the water 
they knew not, until Archimedes invented the engine called the helix, 
by which with a very few hands he drew the ship into the sea; when 
in six months more she was entirely completed and driven full of large 
nails of brass, many ten pounds weight and others of fifteen, which 
were let into the timbers by large auger-holes, to rivet them well 
together, and covered on the outside with pitched cloths, over which 
were nailed plates of lead. 

The ship had twenty-five banks of oars and three decks, to the 
lowest whereof next the hold there was a descent by several pairs of 


2 See Bohn edition. 
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stairs. ‘The middle deck had on each side of it fifteen apartments for 
dining, each furnished with four couches such as they used to recline on 
at their meals. On the same deck was accommodation for the mariners, 
having fifteen couches and three large chambers for men and their wives, 
each having three beds; next which was the kitchen on the poop, the 
floors of all which were paved with mosaic, representing the whole story 
of the Iliad. Suitable to so rich a floor was the workmanship of the ceil- 
ings and door to each apartment. On the upper deck was a place for ex- 
ercises and a fine walk, wherein were several garden-plots furnished with 
plants of all kinds, which were watered by leaden pipes laid to them 
from a great tank or reservoir of fresh water, where were also arbors 
of ivy and vines set in hogsheads of earth, whose roots were in the same 
way watered. Next to these was a department devoted to the pleasures 
of love, the pavement of which was of agate and other of the richest 
stones that were found in Sicily. The roof was of cypress wood, and 
the doors of ivory and the wood of the almung tree. It had three 
beds in it, and was richly adorned with pictures, statues, and drinking- 
vessels of exquisite workmanship. Adjoining this was a room for re- 
tirement and conversation, which was furnished with five couches and 
wainscoted with box, having doors of the same wood. Within this there 
was a library, and in the ceiling thereof a fine clock made in imitation 
of the great dial of Syracuse, as also a bagnio or bath with three brass 
cisterns, and a bath which held forty gallons, adorned with gems called 
tauromenites, There were also a great number of cabins for the ma- 
rine soldiers, together with twenty stables for horses, ten on each side 
of the deck, and good accommodations for the horsemen and grooms. 
In the forecastle was the tank for fresh water, made of planks well 
lined with cloth and pitch, which held two hundred and fifty-three 
hogsheads, and near it was a well lined with sheet lead, which, being 
kept full of sea-water, nourished great numbers of fish. From the 
ship’s sides there jutted out several beams, whereon were made places 
for keeping wood, as also ovens, kitchens, mills, and other necessary 
offices, each of which beams was supported on the outside by a carved 
image nine feet high. 

The whole ship was handsomely painted. She had eight wooden 
towers, two on the forecastle, two on the poop, and the remaining four 
amidships; from éach of these there jutted out two beams, whereon 
was raised a breastwork full of loop-holes, from whence an enemy 
might be annoyed with stones. Each tower was full of those and 
other missive weapons, and was constantly guarded by four soldiers 
completely armed, with two archers. On this upper deck there was 
also raised a stage with a breastwork around it, whereon was placed a 
macltine invented by Archimedes which would fling stones of three 
hundred pounds weight and darts eighteen feet long a distance of a hun- 
dred and twenty paces. Around this machine were hung by chains of 
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brass curtains composed of large cables for its security. The ship was 
furnished with three masts, and each of them with two engines for 
throwing stones, from whence also large iron hooks and dolphins of 
lead were to be flung into an enemy’s ship. It was also fortified with 
an iron palisade all around to prevent an enemy’s boarding, and had 
grappling-irons in readiness in all quarters wherewith to seize and 
bring to such hostile vessels as it might be engaged with. Sixty sol- 
diers completely armed kept constant guard on each side of the ship, 
and as many at each of the masts and there respective engines. The 
“round tops” were of brass, and constantly guarded by three men in the 
main and two in each of the others, to whom, in case of action, stones 
were to be conveyed in baskets by the help of certain tackle for that 
purpose, and they were to be supplied with darts and arrows by boys 
appointed to that service. The fore- and mizzen-masts for this ma- 
rine monster were without difficulty procured in Sicily, but a main- 
mast of proper dimensions was hard to be got, until one was at length 
found in the mountains of Britain by a swineherd, which was brought 
down to the sea by Phileas, an engineer of Tauromenium. The ship 
was furnished with four anchors of wood and eight of iron, and though 
her sentena or sink was of so great size and depth, its one pump, by a 
device of Archimedes, was able to empty it managed by only one man. 
She had several tenders to accompany her, one whereof was a galley 
called the “ Corcurus,” and the rest fishing-boats and other small ves- 
sels. Her whole company was a great multitude, there being on the 
forecastle alone six hundred seamen always in readiness to execute such 
orders as should be given. The power of punishing all faults and mis- 
demeanors done on board was committed to the captain, master, and 
master’s mate, who gave sentence according to the laws of Syracuse. 
There were put on board of her sixty thousand bushels of corn, ten - 
thousand barfels of salt fish, twenty thousand barrels of flesh, and as 
many bales of goods and necessaries, besides all the provisions for her 
company. Hiero, or Hieron, finding all his harbors either very dan- 
gerous for a ship of so vast a burden or else not capable at all to 
receive her, came to the resolution of presenting her to Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, to whom she was accordingly sent and towed in safety to 
Alexandria. 

This Ptolemy, who was surnamed Philopater, was already possessed 
of two ships of extraordinary dimensions, of his own building, which 
will be described hereafter. After the arrival of the “Syracuse” at 
Alexandria, she was hauled on shore, and nothing further is recorded 
of her. We may add that Archimelus, a Greek epigrammatist, 
wrote a little poem on the large vessel, which was rewarded by Hiero 
with a present to its talented author of one thousand measures of corn, 
—a premium proportioned, if not to the poem, at least to the magnitude 
of the theme celebrated. 
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Tue “ Isis.”"—Still earlier than this hulk of Ptolemy’s was the 
“sis,” built by the Egyptians. She was one hundred and eighty feet 
in length, forty-five feet in breadth, and forty-three in perpendicular 
height from the bottom of the pump well. This vessel did not differ 
materially in form or dimensions from an English first-rate built at the 
close of the last century, except that she was rather larger in propor- 
tion to her breadth of beam. Her tonnage has been calculated at one 
thousand nine hundred tons. 

Protomaus PHinopaTer’s Twin War-Suip.—The description 
of a grand and magnificent war-ship built by Ptolomaus Philopater, 
king of the Grecian-Egyptian empire from 221 to 204 B.c., its con- 
struction, equipments, and process of launching it, etc., is furnished by 
Atheneeus in his fifth book.2 Her tonnage, builders’ measurements, has 
been estimated at six thousand four hundred and forty-five tons, and 
her external bulk eight hundred and thirty thousand seven hundred 
cubic feet. 

“ Philopater built a ship with forty ranks of rowers, being two hun- 
dred and eighty cubits (five hundred and sixty English feet) in length 
and thirty-eight cubits (seventy-six feet) from one side to the other; 
and in height up to the gunwales it was forty-eight cubits (ninety-six 
feet), and from the highest part of the stern to the water-line fifty- 
three cubits (one hundred and six feet); and it had four rudders, each 
thirty cubits (sixty feet) long; and oars for the tharnite, the largest 
thirty-eight cubits (seventy-six feet) in length, which from having lead 
in their handles, and because they were heavy in the part inside the 
ship, being accurately balanced, were, in spite of their bulk, very 
handy to use; and the ship had two heads and two sterns, and seven 
rostra or beaks, one of which was larger than all the rest, and the 
others were of smaller size, and some of them were fixed to the ears of 
the ship ; and it had twelve undergirths to support the keel, each six 
hundred cubits in length. And it was well proportioned to a most ex- 
traordinary degree; and all the appointments of the vessel were ad- 
mirable, for it had figures of animals in it not less than twelve cubits in 
size, both at the head and at the stern, and every part of it was inlaid 
and ornamented with figures in war; and the space between the oars 
down to the very keel had a running pattern of ivy leaves and thyrsi ; 
and there was a great store of every kind of equipment to supply all 
parts of the ship that might require any. And when it put to sea it 
held more than four thousand rowers and four hundred supernumera- 
ries ; and on the deck were three thousand marines, or at least two thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty. And besides all these, there was a large 
body of men under the decks, and a vast quantity of provisions and 
supplies. The vessel was launched originally from a sort of frame- 
work, which was created and made out of the wood of fifty ships of 


5 See Bohn’s edition, vol. iii. 
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five ranks of oars; and it was launched by the multitude with great 
acclamations and blowing of trumpets. But after that the Phoenician 
devised a new method of launching it, having dug a trench under it 
equal to the ship itself in length, which he dug close to the harbor. 
In the trench he built props of solid stone five cubits deep, and across 
them he laid beams, running the whole width of the trench, at four cubits 
distance from each other ; and then making a channel from the sea, he 
filled all the space which he had excavated with water, out of which he 
easily brought the ship by the aid of whatever men happened to be at 
hand ; then closing the entrance which had been originally made, he 
drained the water off again by means of engines, and when this had been 
done the vessel rested securely on the aforementioned cross-beams.” 

The “Thalamegus,” a river vessel, also built by Philopater, is 
described by Athenszeus : 

“‘ Philopater also built a vessel for the river, which he called ‘ Tha- 
lamegus,’ or the carrier of his bedchamber, in length half a stadium 
(or three hundred feet English), and in width at the broadest part 
thirty cubits (sixty feet), and the height, together with the frame for 
the awning, was little short of forty cubits (eighty feet); and its ap- 
pearance was not exactly like ships of war nor merchant vessels either, 
but it was something different from both on account of the necessity 
imposed by the depth of the river, for below it was flat and broad, but 
in its main hall it was high, and the parts at the extremity, and espe- 
cially at the head, extended a sufficient length, so as to exhibit a very 
pretty and elegant sweep. This ship also had two heads and twosterns, 
and it rose to a considerable height above the water, as was necessary, 
because the waves in the river often rose very high. In the middle of 
its hull were constructed banqueting-rooms and sleeping-rooms, and 
everything else which may be convenient for living in, and around 
the ship were double corridors running about three sides, each of which 
was not less than five plethra in circumference. The arrangement of 
the lower one was like a peristyle, and that in the upper part was 
covered in and surrounded with walls and windows on all sides. When 
you first came into the vessel by the stern your eye was met by a 
colonnade open in front and surrounded by pillars, and opposite to it 
in the bow of the vessel there was a sort of proscenium covered in over- 
head. Again in the same way, in the middle of the vessel, was another 
colonnade open behind, and an entrance of four folding doors led to it. 
Both on the right hand and on the left there were windows admitting a 
pleasant breeze. To these was joined a room of very large size, and 
that was adorned with pillars all around, and it was capable of con- 
taining twenty couches. The greater part of it was made of split cedar’ 
and of Milesian cypress, and the doors which were around it, being 
twenty in number, were put together with beams of citron-wood having 
ivory ornaments. All the nails and fastenings which were visible were 
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made of red brass, which had taken a polish like that of gold from the 
fire. The whole of the capitals of the pillars were of gold, and there 
was a sort of girdle on them having figures of animals beautifully carved 
in ivory more than a cubit (two feet) high, of which the workmanship 
was not so conspicuous as the exquisite beauty of the materials. There 
was a beautiful roof to the banqueting-room, square, and made of 
cypress-wood ; its ornaments were all carved, having a golden face. 
Next to this banqueting-chamber was a sleeping-chamber holding 
seven couches, and to that there was joined a narrow passage, which 
separated the women’s chamber from this one by the width of the hold. 
By the passage was a banqueting-room holding nine couches, very like 
the large one in the sumptuousness of its furniture, and a bedchamber 
holding five couches. As to the rooms then on the first deck, this 
was the general appearance presented. But when you had ascended 
by the stairs, which were close to the before-mentioned sleeping- 
chamber, there was another chamber capable of containing five couches, 
having a vaulted oblong roof. Near it was a temple of Venus, in 
form like a rotunda, in which was a marble statue of the goddess, 
Opposite to this chamber was another banqueting-room, very sump- 
tuous, adorned all round with columns, for the columns were all 
made of Indian stone. Near to this banqueting-room were sleeping- 
chambers, with furniture and appointments corresponding to what 
has been already mentioned. As you went on towards the head of 
the vessel was another apartment dedicated to Bacchus, capable of 
holding thirteen couches, surrounded by pillars, having its cornices all 
gilt as far down as the epistyle, which ran round the room, but the roof 
corresponded to the character of the god. In it there was at the right 
hand a large cave constructed, the color of which was stone,—for in fact 
it was made of real stone and gold,—and in it were images placed of all 
the relations of the king made of the stone called lychnites. There 
was another banqueting-room, very pleasant, above the roof of the 
greatest apartment, having an arrangement like that of a tent, so that 
some of it had no actual roof; but there were arched and vaulted beams 
running along the top at intervals, along which purple curtains were 
stretched whenever the vessel was in motion. After this there was an 
open chamber occupying the same room above that occupied by the 
portico before mentioned as being below, and a winding ladder joined 
onto it leading to the secret walk, and a banqueting-room capable of 
containing nine couches, constructed and furnished in the Egyptian 
style. Four round pillars: were run up in it, with alternate tambours 
of white and black, all placed in parallel lines, and these heads 
were of round shape, and the whole of the figures round them 
were engraved like roses a little expanded. Round that part which 
is called the basket there were not tendrils and rough leaves, as is 
the case in Grecian pillars, but calyxes of the river-lotus and the 
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fruit of newly-budding dates, and sometimes many other kind of 
flowers were also represented. Under the roof of the capital, which 
lies upon the tambour where it joins on the head, there were ornaments 
like the flower-leaves of the Egyptian bean intertwined together. This, 
then, is the way in which the Egyptians construct and ornament their 
pillars, and this is the way in which they variegate their walls with black 
and white bricks, and sometimes also they employ the stone which is 
called alabaster. There were many other ornaments all over the main 
hall of the vessel and over the centre, and many other chambers and 
divisions in every part of it. The mast of this vessel was seventy 
cubits (one hundred and forty feet) in height, and it had a linen sail 
adorned with a purple fringe.” 
Gro. Henry PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 





THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN OF SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER, 1781. 


‘¢ Again Columbus turn’d his anxious eye 
Where Britain’s banner waved along the sky ; 
* * * * * * * 
Where York and Gloster’s rocky towers bestride 
Their parent stream, Virginia’s midmost tide, 
[Cornwallis] campt his . . . nations to regain 
Their force, exhausted in the long campaign ; 
Paused for a moment on a scene so vast, 
To plan the future and review the past. 
* * * * ; * * * 
High glittering to the sun [Cornwallis’s] hands unfold 
A map new drafted on a sheet of gold ; 
* * * * * * * 
Deep through the centre spreads a branching bay, 
Full sails ascend and golden rivers stray ; 
* * * * * + 
James furrows o’er the plate with turgid tide, 
Young Richmond roughens on his masted side ; 
Reviving Norfolk from her ashes springs, 
* * * * * * * 
Potomac’s yellow waves reluctant spread, 
And Vernon rears his rich and radiant head. 
’Tis here the chief his pointed graver stays, 
The bank to burnish with a purer blaze, 
Gives all his art, on this bright hill to trace 


His future seat and glory of his race.’’ 
Bartow’s Columbiad, vol. ii., Book vii. 


AccoRDING to Sainte-Beuve, when Napoleon ordered Jomini, in 1806, 
to attach himself to his staff, and the Swiss tactician expert asked four 
days to get his traps together, adding he could join the Emperor at 
Bamberg, Napoleon actually jumped, and hurtled out the question, 
“Who told you I was going to Bamberg?” Whereupon Jomini re- 
plied, “The map of Germany, sire.’ “In what way did the map 
reveal it? There are a’ hundred routes laid down on the map besides 
that which leads to Bamberg.” “ Yes, sire; but it is probable that 
your Majesty desires to execute [1806] the same mancuvre against 
the Prussian left that you made [1805] against the right of Mack by 
Donauwerth, and against the right of Melas [1800] by the St. Ber- 


1 Reprinted from the old series of the UNITED SERVICE. 
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nard ; and this can only be done through Bamberg, towards Gera.” 
“ You are right,” answered Napoleon. 

Assume this incident as a sort of text and make its application. It 
does not take even such a mythical expert as Jomini to see so clearly 
into the near future. When Major-General Philip Kearny came back 
from Europe, in 1861, he wrote at once to his cousin, the writer of this 
article, asking where he could get Colonel Tarleton’s “ Campaigns of 
1780-81” (which contains one of the best contemporary maps, show- 
ing the marches of the British commanders, etc.), and other reliable 
military treatises relating to the American Revolution, because he felt 
assured that the strategy of the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion” must in- 
evitably be a repetition of that of the Revolution, since the laws of 
strategy are immutable, and its rules, or rather their application and 
consequences, inevitable. In fact, whoever reads with care the various 
accounts of the operations in the Carolinas and Virginia in 1780-81, 
will find in almost every paragraph mention of localities made familiar 
by their constant recurrences in the reports and narratives of 1862-65. 

The success of the Revolution in 1780-81—like the success of the 
Unionists in 1862-65—depended on the possession of Virginia. There 
was only one British general who saw this, Cornwallis; and only one 
writer, Schlosser, who did him justice. The German historian, 
Schlosser, in his “ History of the Nineteenth Century” (v. 218), ob- 
serves: “The resolution of Cornwallis—‘ the only truly distinguished 
[British] general who held any important command [in America] 
during the whole of this [the Revolutionary] war’—to march directly 
across North Carolina, to form a junction with Philipps’s division, to 
take the command of their united forces, and then proceed to open a 
communication with Clinton, was one of the boldest projects adopted 
during the [Seven Years, 1775-82] war.” 

Washington in the course of his voluminous correspondence recorded 
a great many opinions, judgments, and maxims, which the American 
people are very careful never to recollect, repeat, or respect,—so far as 
to act upon them. On the 5th April, 1781, when, to use the words 
of the Duke de Lauzun (Mémoires, 193), M. de La Fayette “had 
missed his aim and placed himself in a somewhat embarrassing posi- 
tion,” Washington wrote to the Marquis (Sparks’s “ Writings of 
Washington,” vii. 468): “As matters have turned out, it is to be 
wished that you had not gone out of the Elk. But I never judge of 
the propriety of measures by after-events.” 

The concluding sentence might serve as a text upon which to base 
a very instructive discourse. The whole Yorktown campaign as popu- 
larly written for Americans is neither more nor less than a conception 
apres coup. The success of the Americans was as far beyond attain- 
ment through anything that they themselves could accomplish as it 
was impossible for the Bey of Tunis to resist the French aggression 
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in 1881. Any success was dependent on four things: first, the utter 
disaccord between Earl Cornwallis in Virginia and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton in New York, and again between the latter and the naval com- 
manders supposed to be intimately co-operating ; second, the senseless 
nervousness of Clinton as to his own situation in New York, when 
no one had any idea of troubling him there, and every thought and 
every exertion, by land and by sea, was concentrated upon and directed 
against Cornwallis in Virginia; third, the temporary superiority of the 
French naval forces, over the English, in and off Chesapeake Bay, 
and this sufficiently long to enable the Franco-American land forces to 
crush Cornwallis in Yorktown ; and, fourth, the presence, at the crisis, 
of a superb veteran body of French, superior in numbers to the army 
_ of Cornwallis, the latter suffering from epidemics and endemics, worn 
down by marches and operations in an exceptionally hot summer and 
malarious district. In regard to this fourth point, it is astonishing 
how Americans will blink the fact that there were more French regu- 
lars—soldiers—at the siege of Yorktown than Cornwallis surrendered, 
valids and invalids, besides marines and seamen—all French sailors 
are semi-soldiers—from the naval armament, without counting, in 
addition, the “ garrisons” and crews of the French fleet itself, which 
served as a base of supply, and a reserve park of artillery. In ad- 
dition to this Washington had six or seven thousand Continentals, or 
regulars, whose superiors, at this time, as a fighting personal, have 
never existed, and as many more militia who—if the French officers 
are correct—were almost worthless for military purposes proper, yet 
were certainly invaluable behind works at “ popping”—that is, picking 
off—individual enemies. 

In addition to the four main causes mentioned, there was another,— 
a fifth,—which was recognized, humbly and gratefully, at a time when 
men had more “ saving faith” and lively sense of the disposal of events 
by God. This theme has been dilated upon through pages, but can be 
summed up in a short sentence. The same.God that brought the 
Israelites in safety out of Egypt brought the Americans triumphantly 
through the Revolution. Without His many and manifold interposi- 
tions they would have failed, and no concurrence of accidents could 
have so happily knit themselves together into the meshes of the net 
in which Cornwallis was caught, had there not been a Great Supreme 
Intellect above, which directed the little intelligences below,—or, as 
Arnold happily expressed it, everything moved in obedience to “ the 
strategy of Providence.” It needed inefficiency in London, another 
kind of weakness in New York; another again on the sea;? fevers, 


* “Gentlemen, trivial and contemptible as our success is, we got it by mere 
accident; we got it not by the vigilance of our allies, or the prowess of our arms; 
we got it by the neglect or cowardice of the British admiral, who would not, when 
he had the golden opportunity, take possession of the Chesapeak ; and to this gross 
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fatigues, and famine in every shape,—of food for the mouth, for the 
musket, for the cannon, and for the horses,—to destroy such “a hero 
in arms” as Cornwallis. If “the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera” in Palestine, they fought with equal potentiality against Corn- 
wallis in Virginia. 

In the definition, pure and simple, of gratitude, the American 
people owe very little to France. Nation to nation, the French had 
proved no match for the English. They had centuries of insuccess to 
avenge. The Thirteen Colonies were a fortunate implement, ready to 
the hand, to punish Great Britain. Montcalm, just twenty years be- 
fore the Revolution occurred, foresaw that in the very defeat of the 
French in Canada by the British, the latter were sharpening a weapon 
which was going to make its first-direct thrust at the bosom of the 
mother-country. The French efforts had culminated. The campaign 
of the fall of 1781 was their last. If it had failed the Thirteen 
Colonies might have whistled as vainly for further assistance from 
Louis XVI. as superstitious seamen for a favoring breeze. This is 
no personal opinion; it is a matter of history, of fact. It is well 
known that France, in 1780, was to send two divisions to America, 
both equal to the first that appeared on our soil; and that in 1781, 
although the second division was ready, it was not to be sent. 

Earl Cornwallis was a great soldier and a good man. One of his 
old soldiers, recording his experiences, observed, as he looked upon his 
former commander’s tomb at Ghazeepore, in India, where he died in 
1805, “ Here stands the tomb of the good and gallant Marquis Corn- 
wallis.” It was true. As the actual world, not ideal perfection, goes, 
the earl was both a great soldier and a good subject, or citizen, and 
man. Or as the rural observers were wont to express it, he was 
“human,” full of generous and gracious impulses or qualities. The 
only American who has ever written philosophically, technically, and 
impartially, in a consecutive volume on the American Revolution, 
General H. B. Carrington, U.S.A., is likewise the only one who has 
ever sought to do justice to Cornwallis. “The absence of Cornwallis 
[at the surrender of Yorktown] has often been criticised, as if his 
excuse was but asham. He was too good a soldier to dodge disagree- 
blunder alone are we to ascribe our good fortune. But, gentlemen, although one 
commander has abandoned his post, and betrayed the best interests of his country, 
can we suppose that his guilt will not meet that severe and exemplary punishment 
it deserves? Can we hope that British vengeance will never wake, that it will 
always sleep? When that culpable admiral is put to death, do you foolishly im- 
agine his successor will not be alarmed for himself, and profit by his fate? Yes; 
he will exert himself, he will be master of the Chesapeak, upon which you know 
our destiny hangs: for if that is once shut up, Virginia and Maryland, the springs © 
of all our resources, the objects which enticed your good and great ally to aid you, 
are no more!’’ From the speech in Congress of ‘‘the famous Dr. Witherspoon,” 


of New Jersey, as quoted by Sergeant Lamb (page 384), ‘‘ without, however, join- 
ing him in the severe censure he passes on one of our [the British] admirals. 
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able duty, and the ungenerous critics might recall the months of strain 
to which he had been subjected [they forgot his prostrating attack of 
fever in the previous year, when he had to turn over the command to 
Rawdon] before passing censure upon one who had passed through so 
severe an ordeal.” ‘This testimonial of Earl Cornwallis [as to his 
treatment by his conquerors, but most emphatically by the French] is 
worthy of lasting mention, and is in harmony with his own generous 
character and conduct.” “ Light-Horse Harry” Lee’s opinion is even 
higher. England “abounds in good officers, and her soldiers equal 
any on earth. Cornwallis stands first in the last age; but his exploits 
do not place him alongside of Marlborough.” Even to mention Corn- 
wallis in the same sentence with the greatest of Great Britain’s gen- 
erals but one (that one Wellington), puts a very high estimate upon 
his military abilities. Lee (chapter xxxv.) entirely exonerates Corn- 
wallis and throws all the blame on Clinton. 

The English general has experienced more justice in a little book, 
written in 1865 and published in 1866, entitled “The Last Ninety 
Days of the War in North Carolina,” than he did at the hands of a 
man whose gratitude should have tempered his distemper, Tarleton, 
and from Clinton. The latter possessing a great many manly charac- 
teristics,—yes, even magnanimity,—where his own interests were not 
immediately concerned, could not rise to a sufficient grandeur of soul 
to admit his own mistakes, in simple justice to the reputation of an 
inferior in military rank but superior in everything else. 

Sir Henry Clinton was a human paradox. As a soldier, in the 
restricted sense of a trained fighting animal, he was as brave as any of 
his class. As a general on the field of battle, or in the immediate pres- 
ence of the enemy, ‘he was not lacking in any of the attributes requisite 
to entitle him to exercise the rank he had attained. Here, however, 
commendation must cease. Carrington sums it up admirably when 
he says, “Clinton failed [as compared with Washington] in strategy, 
while self-possessed and brave in battle, and was confused by the extent 
of operations [in 1781] requiring attention.” And, again: “He was 
brave, as a soldier, but timid and uncertain in policy, and his excellence 
lay in execution, when the work was before him and action was the only 
alternative.” This is a criticism admirably formulated. To this must 
be added, Clinton was painfully nervous under responsibility, an “ esprit 
bornée” as to strategy, vacillating in resolve, and guilty of what the 
sagacious general, Marquis de Spinola,—famous for his capture, after 
a siege of three years, of Ostend in 1604,—declared would kill any 
general, INACTION,—undoubtedly so when action was indispensable, 
—and, worse, prone to those tatonnements (gropings or hesitations) 
and half measures (mezzo termine); which last the greatest military 
authorities have declared are the slow fevers that sap and consume 


the strength of national armaments, and the sharp, short maladies that 
Vou. XVI. N. S.—No. 4. 23 
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kill great enterprises. Whether the Duke de Lauzun did or did not 
write the Mémoires—as they now appear—attributed to him, they con- 
tain truths which cannot be denied or disproved. In them he tells us: 

“ During the whole course of this, the Revolutionary War, the Eng- 
lish seemed to be smitten with blindness; they always did that which 
they ought not to have done, and on every occasion rejected advantages, 
the clearest and most certain. After the departure of Rochambeau’s 
army, it was only necessary to attack the French squadron in Rhode 
Island waters to destroy it; but the idea never entered their heads,” 
etc., etc., to the same purport. 

No one will deny that Sir Henry was a gentleman in the ordinary 
exterior acceptation of the word, but let any one who has examined his 
correspondence with Cornwallis, and his use of it afterwards in his con- 
troversy with that officer, answer if it does not display, in a greater or 
less degree, what is generally known as cavil or casuistry, attributing a 
mild and not a severe meaning to the latter expression. He was gentle 
to the enemies of his flag, cruel to the friends of his master, the Loyal- 
ists, and apparently most neglectful of those to whom he was personally 
antipathetic. In his defense he realized the truth ofthe proverb, “ he 
who excuses himself accuses himself,” and was a type of more than one 
prominent general of later times, who has rushed into print to justify 
himself, and by so doing has transmuted previous advocates into severe 
critics and adverse judges. What is more, if he had been an able 
man, anxious to do all that could be done, he should have reconciled 
difficulties, especially antagonisms with the naval authorities, which were 
so prejudicial to the interests of his sovereign. Clinton’s troubles were 
nothing in comparison to those that beset Washington, which the latter 
not only overcame, but trampled under his feet, or transmuted in the 
alembic of his common sense and forbearance into elements of success. 

An historico-military investigation might influence a critic to deal 
more tenderly with Sir Henry Clinton if he had not exhibited the 
same consistent want of energy on so many trying occasions. The lack 
of this quality most essential in a soldier eventually sacrificed Burgoyne, 
in 1777, in the same way that it was to ruin Cornwallis in 1781. In 
1777 the chief obstacles which lay in the way of Clinton were the 
forts at the southern entrance of the Highlands and the covering army 
of Putnam. To overcome both of these required the exercise of two 
qualities, possessed by Clinton in an eminent degree, brains and brav- 
ery. With the first he completely deceived Putnam ; with the second 
he disposed of Forts Clinton and Montgomery. This was on the morn- 
ing of the 6th October, 1777. From this moment on, a third quality | 
was requisite, Energy. This quality Clinton lacked. Had he pushed 
on immediately with all the forces he had in hand it is conceded that 
he could have been in Albany within four days; very likely in two 
days. There was nothing to oppose him. Burgoyne was ready and 
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willing to fight again on the 8th of October. Gates was by no means 
certain of his position on this date or for several days after. The antici- 
pation of coming events, which threw their shadows before, the dread of 
the possibility of Clinton’s arrival, made Gates nervous, influenced the 
negotiations, and moderated his terms. It was just the same way in 
1781. The possibility that Clinton might make his appearance in- 
opportunely had its effect even to the last at Yorktown. 

General Benjamin F. Butler was greatly blamed during the Rebel- 
lion for allowing himself to be “ bottled up” in Bermuda Hundred by 
an inferior rebel force. Butler was not a professional soldier, although 
he had professional subordinates of acknowledged ability. Consequently 
there might be some excuse for him. No such consideration, however, 
can be entertained in respect to Sir Henry Clinton. With the best.of 
troops, he allowed himself to be “bottled up” in New York year after 
year, and seemed to be content to let opposition grow provided he was 
“left alone.” The same Clinton who preferred to resign rather than 
practice retaliation for the “judicial murder” of André, had no com- 
punctions at harrying Connecticut to distract the attention of Washing- 
ton from Virginia. What did the cold common-sense Washington care 
for the warming of New London or however hot it was made for New 
England, when he knew perfectly well that the bull’s-eye, at which he 
had to aim to win the great prize, was at Yorktown, and all the other 
portions of the country were for the time being mere outer circles of the 
target ? 

Whether or not an expedition, even against Philadelphia, which 
was practicable, would have effected a salutary diversion is question- 
able. In any event, it would have been more glorious than the capture 
of an unimportant place in the most opposite direction, however much ° 
the English might have considered that New England deserved punish- 
ment for a century of annoyance to the home government, culminating 
in the first overt action of rebellion. 

The conduct, or rather the policy, of the British generals in America, 
1775-1782,—with the exception of Cornwallis as to conduct and of 
Carleton as to policy,—is explicable. Whether Grant was or was not a 
great man, he was possessed with one great idea. He saw clearly that 
the vitality of the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion” lay in its armies. To get 
at them and to bleed them freely was to kill Secession. He did not 
leave vast forces in garrison, even in Washington, but accumulated 
them in the field against. the rebels confronting him. He carried into 
effect Hooker’s idea,—his orders to his cavalry,—Fight! fight! fight! 
orders that were not executed in spirit either by the superior who 
dictated them or the inferior to whom, he claimed, they were addressed. 

In “push” Grant was grand. 

After the battle of Long Island, 27th August,1776, the American 
army was at the merey of Howe. He let it escape. Again he allowed : 
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it to elude him in Westchester County, New York, in September and 
October, following. Persistent pressure would have precluded the inim- 
itable ‘ counter” of Trenton and Princeton. Howe wasted the best season 
of 1777 in New Jersey. His expedition to the Delaware would have 
justified Burgoyne, who was a wit, in repeating with savage sarcasm 
the reply of Frederic the Great, “‘ intellect sun clear, wholly practical,” 
to Louis X V., when the French king sent him the tidings of his victory 
at Fontenoy. Frederic required assistance towards the east, in Bohe- 
mia, and the French were “ playing their own little game” towards the 
north, in the Netherlands. Whereupon Frederic replied that a vic- 
tory won by his. most Christian allies in Flanders was of about as much 
use to him, however glorious to them, as a success upon the Scamander, 
or Plains of Troy, in Asia Minor, or the capture of Peking, in China. 

After his truly ably-planned and even better-fought battle of the 
Brandywine, 11th September, 1777, Howe again held the fate of the 
American army in his hands. He opened his fingers.and let it go, and 
he wasted his whole subsequent term of command, until superseded, in 
inglorious ease. (See Letter of Continental Brigadier Le Chevalier Du 
Portail, in Lord Mahon, vii., Appendix, xxxvi., etc.) 

Clinton took Howe’s place. His retreat as each from Philadelphia 
to New York, if the object of the war was to save a twelve-mile long 
eetpigetneie, was admirable. But if it was to endeavor to culminate 
the war by a crowning battle, he had the chance at Monmouth, and he 
threw it away. A Frederic, a Napoleon, a Thomas, a Grant would 
have thanked Providence for the opportunity and “ gone in” as Greene 
did at Eutaw Springs, for “victory or ruin.” After this Clinton 
allowed another opportunity, at Rhode Island, in August, 1778, to slip 
away unimproved. He was too late on the Hudson for Burgoyne ; he 
was too late on the Sound for Pigot; he was too late on the Ocean for 
Cornwallis ! 

His expedition to South Carolina in 1780 and capture of Charleston 
was soldierly—but slow. He left behind him, with inadequate forces, 
the brilliant Cornwallis to attempt to do with a fraction what Clinton 
should have done with the unit. 

What did he accomplish after this? There is neither answer nor 
echo to the question. 

When the imperial general, Gallas, “the destroyer of [his own] 
armies,” was sent, in the spring of 1645, to the assistance of the Danes, 
in Holstein, and to insure the destruction of Torstenson, the latter turned 
upon the allies, outgeneraled them, dissolved the alliance, and drove 
the Imperialists before him toruin. Thereupon.a medal was struck in 
Hamburg, which on the obverse bore the following inscription: “ The — 
reverse presents a succinct narrative of the distinguished achievements of 
Gauuas in Holstein.” The reverse was perfectly smooth and without 
impression,—nothing was there; nothing had been accomplished. 
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The value of the consideration of military operations in the past 
consists in the lessons which they convey for the conduct of war in the 
future. Their criticism is like a‘post-mortem dissection to discover the 
origin of disease and the cause of death, and to reveal to the surgeon 
and physician bases for future diagnosis and remedy. Grant’s insight 
has already been referred to. His judgment was also correct as to the 
inestimable value of simultaneous action. General Latrille, in a long 
forgotten but very sensible military work, attributes the first startling 
successes of Napoleon to the hearty co-operation and willing working 
in together of his subordinates; their heart was in their work. 

The necessity of co-ordinate simultaneous action impressed by 
Frederic the Great in his orders to Prince Leopold, of Dessau, for a 
combination of three attacks upon Glogau, in 1742, contains a “ Book 
of Wisdom.” In writing, he fixed places, times, particulars, every- 
thing, great and small, with mathematical exactitude ; concluding with 
a sentence which is a rule simple and, as all such are, clear : “ Be steady, 
be correct, especially be silent ; and, so far as law of nature will permit, 
be simultaneous !” 

Interested judgment is seldom correct. Disinterested judgment, 
after a sufficient lapse of time for reflection, is seldom wrong. Even 
the best American military writers exonerate Cornwallis and inculpate 
Clinton. This is invaluable, but how much more so the concurrence 
of foreigners. The French, his foes, exhibit the strongest sympathy 
for Cornwallis, and attribute the unhappy result to Clinton. Chotteau, 
a friend of America, indorsed by Laboulaye, a greater one (a Jonathan 
to the American David), is eloquent in attributing no blame to Corn- 
wallis, in exonerating him, in heaping dispraise on Clinton. Magnan- 
imous America, enthusiastic France, phlegmatic Germany, emotional 
Italy concur with more forcible or feeble heat in pointedly or by im- 
plication throwing the blame upon Sir Henry Clinton. Readers may 
be sure that England indorses the verdict. Listen to Schlosser and to 
Froude. Lord Mahon completely clears Cornwallis. 

Why should the writer be his advocate? Why? Because he was 
aman. He never stirred up the Loyalists to sacrifice them, and he 
would not sign the articles of surrender until he had secured the ratifi- 
cation of one by which he was enabled to insure the safety of Loyalists, 
stigmatized as Tories, who adhered to the crown and stood by him, and 
thereby made themselves the most obnoxious to the native conquerors. 
“Cornwallis,” according to the record of Lord Mahon (vii. 121), 
“on his part, was honorably anxious to protect from harm the native 
Loyalists within his lines; and he proposed, as the tenth article, that no 
such men were ‘to be punished on account of having joined the British 
army.’ Washington. wrote in reply: ‘This article cannot be assented 
to, being altogether of civil resort.’ Means were found, however, with 
Washington’s connivance, to obtain the same object in- another form. 
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It was stipulated that, immediately after the capitulation, the‘ Bonetta,’ 
sloop of war, was to sail for New York unsearched, with dispatches 
from Lord Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton, and with as many soldiers 
on board as he should think fit to send ; provided only, that the vessel 
were returned, and that the soldiers were accounted for as prisoners in 
a future exchange. By this expedient was the British chief enabled 
to secure a safe-conduct to his American adherents.” 

Lauzun’s remarks are confirmed, directly or through implication, 
by Rochambeau himself, by Count William de Deux-Ponts, and by 
every other French officer who has left a narrative or memoranda that 
have fallen under the writer’s observation. 

Again, it is very well known that after the juncture of the French 
and Americans in Westchester County, with the superb French cavalry 
to co-operate, Washington’s “first offensive design,” against the great 
Loyalist partisan, Colonel James de Lancey;—“the outlaw of the 
Bronx,” “ the terror of the neutral ground and of Westchester County,” 
—failed, and his “ second offensive design,” against Fort Knyphausen, 
likewise went to water. It was either a fiasco or a feint ;—if the latter 
(Rochambeau, i. 283), it was perfectly successful. This is mentioned 
merely to show that Americans and French conjoined were not compe- 
tent to do more than can be expected of fallible men when opposed to 
activity, ability, and advantages, artificial and actual, which, properly 
applied, neutralize as a rule even the efforts of genius. Every concep- 
tion, every movement, every judgment of Washington, -from first to 
last, was faultless. His strategy, his grand tactics, his tactics, all three 
were worthy of the closest study. His comprehension of the character 
of those with whom he was associated and of those to whom he was 
opposed was startling in its precision. And, then, as for his long- 
suffering, his patience, his policy, it was marvelous. Where he failed; 
or came short of success, it was due to the personal and material—the 
former often miserable in its conceit and self-assertiveness—with which 
he had to work and with which he had to deal. 

Washington must have béen “immense” to have made such an 
impression on the volatile, self-satisfied, aristocratic, grand siegneur 
French, “rather like women,” says Madame de Rémusat, “ exacting 
and impatient.” 

Washington was a perfect Hannibal in stratagem. He displayed 
this even in his dealings with the Roman cunning of Congress, and, in 
1781, his comprehensive strategy was equal to his invariable stratagem. 

The American mind has received such false impressions of the 
numbers, appearance, and efficiency of Washington’s army that it is 
no more than a duty to exhibit another side of the picture. It only 
shows what good stuff was in Americans when by no means the best 
specimens of the manhood of the country constituted so large a portion 
of the Continental “rank and file.” “ It would seem as if the Colonists 
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were not particularly anxious to enlist, for Major Shaw wrote in April, 
1780, ‘’Tis really abominable that we should send to France for sol- 
diers, when there are so many sons of America idle.’” It is likely that 
the officers with Rochambeau, on New York soil, did not see the best 
.of the “Congress soldiers” or regulars. These were, as a rule, away 
under M. de La Fayette and Wayne, while some were still farther off 
south with Greene, with “ Light-Horse Harry” Lee, and Colonel Wash- 
ington. Altogether the three, four, or five’ thousand—according to 
different authorities—reviewed by Rochambeau at Philipsburg in June, 
1781, were a mere handful, comparatively speaking, when it is con- 
sidered that they represented a national army. 

Different authorities furnish as various estimates of the allied 
forces which closed in upon and around Cornwallis. As the majority 
of reports were drawn up to deceive, any one who has examined the 
subject carefully has a perfect right to compute for himself. Including 
the troops brought up from the West Indies and disembarked under 
Saint-Simon, three thousand three hundred or three thousand five hun- 
dred, or even more, it is very likely that the French contingent, count- 
ing marines, did not vary much from nine thousand men. Martin, the 
celebrated French “ crowned” historian, puts them down as eight thou- 
sand (Booth’s Trans., ii. ii. 417) Americans and as many French ; but, 
a few lines before he makes this statement, he seems to imply that 
Rochambeau’s corps, proper, was six thousand, to which must be added 
whatever force De Grasse disembarked, almost invariably set down as 
three thousand to three thousand three hundred (H. B. D.,738). Sted- 
man (who “served under Sir W. Howe, Sir H. Clinton, and the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis”), criticise whoever will, and scrutinize however closely, 
will still be found one of the most impartial and honest of chroniclers. 
The writer by experience and comparison has been led to put implicit 
faith in what Stedman relates as having come under his personal 
observation. He is worthy of confidence. Stedman furnishes the 
following figures: seven thousand French, seven thousand American 
regulars, and five thousand militia. Won Eelking, German, puts the 
strength of the allies at eight thousand French, eight thousand Amer- 
ican regulars, and five thousand militia. This is founded on the 
report of Cornwallis. ‘The enemy’s [Franco-American] army con- 
sisted of upwards of eight thousand French, nearly as many Continen- 
tals, and five thousand militia. They brought an immense train of 
heavy artillery,—the siege-works were mounted with one hundred guns 
in activity,—most amply furnished with ammunition, and perfectly 
well manned.” Carrington. uses very peculiar language: ‘ Washing- 
ton’s army at the north was less than that of the combined French 
armies of Rochambeau and Saint-Simon, and was not superior to the 
army of Cornwallis itself in respect of numbers.” From his pre- 
ceding pages it is fair to calculate that the French had between nine 
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and ten thousand men, possibly the larger number including marines. 
Cornwallis surrendered seven thousand nine hundred and seventy-three ; 
add killed, one hundred and fifty-six,—eight thousand one hundred and 
twenty-nine. Consequently, according to Carrington, the regular forces 
of the allies were over sixteen thousand, with five thousand militia. 
Lee (372) says that, according to official returns, the besieging army, 
at the termination of the siege, amounted to sixteen thousand,—five 
thousand five hundred Continentals, three thousand five hundred Mili- 
tia, and seven thousand French. This evidently does not include the 
one thousand marines (357) put ashore by De Grasse. Here again 
comes in the question of what method was followed in making this 
compntation,—if the “rank and file basis,” at least one-fourth must 
be added, making twenty-one thousand. Chotteau’s figures (289) are 
eight thousand Americans and seven thousand French. This cannot in- 
clude the ship-soldiers. Michelet (xvii. 247) mentions “ eight thousand 
insurgents [Americans] and as many French.” This is valuable from 
context to fix real numbers of French. Counting those under Ro- 
chambeau, Saint-Simon, the marines proper, detachments from “ the 
garrisons of the fleet,” and sailor-soldiers, the French must have run 
up, north and south of the York, to near ten thousand. 

All coincide in conceding that Cornwallis had less than four thou- 
sand fit for duty when he capitulated. No wonder the Germans with 
him remarked—as the Austrians did of Frederic the Great’s army 
before Leuthen, when comparing his paucity of numbers with their 
own enormous host—that the besieged looked like a “ guard-mounting” 
when they moved out, through the lines of the besiegers, to lay down 
their arms. 

Could the real facts of the case be reached with accuracy, it is more 
than probable that Cornwallis with his land troops and seamen, eight 
thousand one hundred and forty-seven, of which, according to Gordon — 
(iv. 196), only three thousand eight hundred were capable of bearing 
arms when they surrendered, was environed by from twenty-one thou- 
sand to twenty-three thousand men in arms, of whom sixteen thousand, 
man for man, were physically equal, if not superior, to the British, 
Loyalists, and Germans, of whom so many were sick, invalids, or 
convalescents. 

This calculation, however, though premature, grew out of an at- 
tempted footing up of the regulars immediately with Washington, 
when he was joined by the French from Rhode Island. Count Wil- 
liam of Deux-Ponts uses emphatic and disagreeable language on the 
subject: “ It was reported to us [French] at Newport that the American 
army was ten thousand strong, it is [when the allied armies came to- 
gether, 6th July, 1781] from two thousand five hundred to three thou- 
sand” (Carrington, 618, says, “less than four thousand six hundred ;” 
eompare C. de D.-P., 124). 
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Cromot du Bourg, with Rochambeau (Chotteau, 275), wrote down, 
“T cannot too often repeat how much I was surprised at seeing the 
American army. It surpasses the imagination how troops almost 
naked, badly paid, composed of old men, negroes, and children 
{“ enfants” ? boys or youths), marched so well on the road and under fire. 
There are a great many negroes in the army, and some very young 
men. I shared this astonishment with M. de Rochambeau himself, 
who did not cease speaking on the subject both proceeding [to the 
review] and returning from it.” Again (p. 281), Chotteau repeats, 
“What a contrast to the elegant display of the French,—the passage, 
through Philadelphia two days previous, of Washington’s army ; troops 
almost naked, badly paid, composed of old men, negroes, and children” 
(“ enfants” again ;? boys or youths). Finally, we have the observations 
of the German officers with Cornwallis. They say the American 
regulars presented “a passable appearance,” but that the militia of 
Virginia and of Maryland looked “‘ poorly enough,’ ragged, tattered, 
dirty, and torn.” 

The“ Diary” presumed to be that of Cromot du Bourg, aide to Ro- 
chambeau, under date of July 7-8 (Mag. Am. Hist’y, April, 1880, 299, 
302), corroborates Chotteau in a measure. ‘“ The Rhode Island Regi- 
ment among others is extremely fine.” Can this be the regiment to 
whom the Marquis de la Chastellux alludes? (ii. 454)—“ At the passage 
of the ferry [across the Connecticut], I met with a detachment of the 
Rhode Island Regiment, the same corps we had with us all the last 
summer, but they have since been recruited and clothed. The greatest 
part of them are negroes or mulattoes; but they are strong, robust 
men, and those I have seen had a very good appearance.” ‘One fact 
should never be forgotten ; of the ‘ Revolutionary patriots who on that 
day [Monmouth] periled life for their country, more than seven hun- 
dred black Americans [negroes, or colored men] fought side by side 
with the white,’ ” 

Now comes the most inexplicable part of the story of the whole 
campaign. Mack has passed into a proverb for imbecility in allowing 
himself to be surrounded and captured as he was in Ulm in 1805, 
and Bazaine barely escaped with his life for permitting himself to be 
forced back into Metz and compelled to surrender in 1870. Keep these 
examples in mind. It would be unjust to compare so gallant an officer 
as Sir Henry Clinton to Mack (whose very name, of Semitic origin, 
was ominous, signifying “ utter overthrow”), or a faithful servant of a 
constitutional monarch to one so untrue to his country and so devoted to 
a despot as Bazaine: still, after all, was not Clinton’s irresolution more 
fatal to George III. and the interests of Great Britain, and the still 
greater interests of every loyal subject in the Thirteen Colonies, than 
the imbecility of Mack and the infidelity of Bazaine? After his return 
from the South, in 1780, Clinton absolutely did nothing of importance, 
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and: his whole influence was prejudicial. Never were juster opinions 
recorded against a commander-in-chief than those of the Duke de 
Lauzun in respect to Clinton. He blamed Clinton for not attacking 
the French at Rhode Island ; for not harassing the march of the allies 
towards the North River ; for not falling upon them while passing over 
it at King’s Ferry ; for not assailing them in their crossing through the 
Jerseys ; and for “ bottling” himself up in New York in the continual 
fear of being besieged when the allies only desired to let him, and to 
be themselves let, “severely alone.” From the original returns cited by 
Carrington (646), it would appear that on the 1st September, 1781, 
there were, in New York, British, 5932; German, 8629; Provincials, 
2140; total 16,701,—very nearly double as many effectives as Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau had when they marched off southward against 
the sacrificed Cornwallis. 

Even if there were no more than twelve thousand troops within the 
defenses of New York, these were as good as any others in the world, 
while in the environing waters lay an English fleet manned by British 
seamen, when as yet they had no equals on any ocean. Clinton and 
Arbuthnot with any activity could have overwhelmed Rochambeau in 
Rhode Island, destroyed the squadron which brought out the troops, 
and effectually disposed of the land forces disembarked. They allowed 
the chance to slip away unimproved. Rochambeau had previously 
borne witness that on his way out from France the French armaments 
had had a narrow escape through the negligence of another admiral. 
Rochambeau (Mémoires, i. 243) implies that he was looking after prize- 
money, when his whole attention should have been turned to the de- 
struction of his enemy. 

What next ensued? The British permitted Rochambeau to unite 
with Washington without molestation; to push a reconnoissance up. 
within cannon-shot—nay, musket-shot—of the defenses of New York ; and 
to insult the British flag by cooping up a-superior force of veterans— 
nearly double (if Carrington’s figures are reliable) those insulting 
them—within their works. When completely deceived and cooped 
up thus within his lines, Lauzun next admits that a vigorous sortie in 
force might have ruined, if it did not capture, the artillery and train 
stuck in the marshes, when Rochambeau moved off towards King’s 
Ferry (compare C. de D.-P., 122, as to condition of roads). The allies 
expected and feared that their crossing of the broad Hudson River 
would have at least been impeded or molested at this point (C. de D.- 
P., 123*). There was no other ferry and connecting route for nearly 
twenty miles farther up from Fishkill to Newburg or thereabout. 
Next, throughout a march of seventy miles across Jersey, the allies 
exposed their left flank to an enterprising opponent. That the French 
felt very anxious is established by the testimony of their own officers, 
the Duke de Lauzun, corroborated by the Count de Deux-Ponts. 
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Once across the Delaware, the allies had no further anxieties: they 
were beyond pursuit. Here the British admiral shows himself derelict. 
They were still vulnerable to bold seamanship. Had there been a 
Rodney, or even a “ Black Bill,” as his sailors styled Sir William 
Howe, in American waters, much still might’ have been done; De 
Grasse might have been driven off, and without the moral and physical 
force of a French fleet a successful termination of the siege of York- 
town was an utter impossibility. 

Meanwhile, quickly as the allies were preparing to get out of his 
way, and before they were ready to move off southward, and, moreover, 
only too anxious to get out of his way without any interruption of their 
plans on his part, Clinton, incredible as it may seem, was calling upon 
Cornwallis to send him troops,—Cornwallis, who was every day “ bot- 
tling” himself up tighter and tighter, against his own judgment, in 
obedience to the. peremptory orders of superior authority, and when. he 
needed every man that he could gather together to extricate himself 
from a false position,—yes, at this very juncture, Clinton called upon 
Cornwallis, imperiled by him, to send him two thousand five hundred 
to three thousand three hundred—perhaps more according to a different 
mode of calculating—of his very best men to save him from a danger 
(C., 604) which had never existed except in his own imagination. 

Well was it remarked by Froude, in his ‘“ English in Ireland” (ii. 
284), “ No English general can believe himself in danger when he is 
touching the sea. For once, through a combination of accidents, 
England was found wanting in her own peculiar domain. The English 
squadron never reached the Chesapeake, but De Grasse and the French 
and Spaniards came instead of it. Rodney had gone to England with 
the spoils of St. Eustatius, and had not returned to his station. De 
Grasse, when he arrived with the combined fleet of France and Spain, 
found himself stronger than any force which England could assemble 
in the American waters, and alone more powerful than any Great Britain 
at that moment could bring into line on the Virginian coast. Admiral 
Graves came down with the ships lying at New York, and with a far 
inferior force ventured an engagement. He was not defeated, but he 
suffered heavily, and was obliged to draw off, while De Grasse closed 
the mouth of the net in which Cornwallis was by this time (20th 
August, 1781) inclosed.” 

“ Washington, joined by the French [from] Rhode Island, instead 
of attacking New York, had pushed down by forced marches into Vir- 
ginia. Escape by sea was impossible. There were a few days in which, 
before the lines of investment were drawn close about him, Cornwallis 
might have at least attempted to escape the fate impending on him. 
Before Washington arrived on the scene he was still superior to La 
Fayette. By an instant and rapid movement he might have broken 
through, perhaps have effected a retreat to Carolina, or even with ex- 
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ceptional daring have cut his way by land through Pennsylvania. But 
Cornwallis, though a brave and solid general, was without the qualities 
of genius which are needed for sudden emergencies. Half his men 
had sickened from the unhealthy vapors of the York River, and if he 
moved he must have left his sick behind him. Clinton misled him by 
cheering messages that help might be looked for, and he continued to 
wait for its coming till Washington had drawn his lines across the neck 
of the peninsula on which the British were lying and with ten thousand 
Americans and seven thousand French completed the hopeless blockade. 
Under these conditions Lord Cornwallis did what might have been 
expected from an honorable man of sense and integrity. He held his 
ground till the enemies’ trenches had been pushed close, and their cannon 
searched every corner of the British encampment. When further 
resistance was impossible, and the result of prolonging the struggle 
could have been only a useless sacrifice of brave men’s lives, the Amer- 
ican war was brought on the 19th of October to its virtual close by the 
second surrender of an English general and an English army.” 

True and just, James Anthony Froude! “No English general can 
believe himself in danger when he is touching the sea.” 

Sir John Moore realized this, and although Fate demanded its 
commander as an expiatory victim, his army was saved by a British 
fleet at Corunna. Wellington acted upon this, and, never despairing, 
in consequence eventually triumphed. Cornwallis doubtless felt as 
did Moore and Wellington. Had he done otherwise-he might have 
escaped ; as it was, between Clinton and those who “ruled the king’s 
navy” he was doomed. 

* * Ba * * * * * 

‘T take it”—writes one of our generals, whom General Scott pro- 
nounced the possessor of the best views on strategy in the country*— - 
“that the design of Cornwallis [in 1780] was to advance [northward] 
into Virginia, expecting to be reinforced at Norfolk by Clinton ; thence 
to march through Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, 
to Philadelphia and New York ;-forestalling [by eighty-three years] 
Sherman’s march [from Atlanta] to the Atlantic [and then to work in 
with Grant]. He [Cornwallis (“the greatest of the English generals,” 
Tomes, v. 408)] was confined at Yorktown by Clinton’s orders. He 
certainly did not anticipate the arrival of the French fleet [under De 
Grasse] with an army [a strong land force under Saint-Simon], giving 
the command of the sea tothe French. An accident prevented his cross- 
ing the York River and escaping. It must be confessed that, disgusted 
with Clinton, he adhered too strictly to his [the latter’s] orders, and did 
not show his usual activity. Had he [Cornwallis] remained in the 
Carolinas, he could easily have overpowered Greene. He could have 
easily recruited his forces from the Loyalist party. That was Clinton’s 

8 Brigadier-General I. Vogdes, U.S.A. 
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[restricted] view.. Cornwallis wanted to Shermanize the country. This 
was more brilliant, but required the cordial support of .Clinton, which 
was not given.” 

Cornwallis was a great man, but finding that Clinton would not 
give him cordial support he obeyed the latter to the letter, so that the 
sole responsibility of failure would fall upon his superior; and thus 
through the bad feeling between these two generals the success of the 
cause, which depended entirely upon their mutual co-operation, went 
to water. ' 

* * * * * * * * 

To show to what extent vigilance and alertness will avert misfor- 
tune, witness the failure of Washington, notwithstanding the co-opera- 
tion of Lauzun and his admirable cavalry, in his “ first offensive 
design” after the junction of Rochambeau,—his attempt to overwhelm 
the famous partisan, Colonel James de Lancey, “the outlaw of the 
Bronx,” “ the terror of Westchester County and of the neutral ground ;” 
also the utter bankruptcy of his “second offensive design” against Fort 
Knyphausen, the advanced British work near Kingsbridge, at the 
northern extremity of the island of New York. Had Cornwallis 
shown the independent promptness and energy of De Lancey, he might 
have dodged the lassoes thrown to throttle him, if foreseeing and antici- 
pating the inevitable co-operation of De Grasse, Saint-Simon, Washing- 
ton, and Rochambeau on and near Chesapeake Bay, he had retreated 
or made off—imitating the celerity of Morgan, after the Cowpens, in 
January, 1781, and of Greene in January-March same year—and re- 
treated into North Carolina. In this case he might have been succored 
and fed from the sea through Wilmington and other ports farther 
south, for the French were not such enterprising sailors as to be able 
to shut up all these harbors: against seamen like the English. Tarle- 
ton—although it is almost cruel to quote the lawyer-bred and ungrate- 
ful subordinate to support a criticism adverse to such a generous chief 
as Cornwallis—indorses this judgment, and adds (370): “Such a reso- 
lution would have defeated the main design of the French and Amer- 
ieans, and have immortalized his lordship’s military reputation. The 
first of these enterprises might have been ventured upon any time be- 
tween the 6th and 18th of September, and the latter during the inter- 
val of De Grasse’s return to the Chesapeake and the arrival of the 
Baron de Vioménil with Count de Rochambeau’s army. But, unfor- 
tunately, neither of them were tried; and England must lament the 
inactivity of the king’s troops, whether it proceeded: from the noble 
earl’s misconception, or from the suggestions of confidential attendants, 
who construed the commander-in-chief’s letters into a definitive promise 
of relief.” hin B 

‘Another critic, in like temper, observes, “This would have been a 
stroke of genius of which Cornwallis was incapable.” 
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Unfortunately, Cornwallis, magnanimous in the temper of his soul, 
—in this an A. A. Humphreys or a W. 8. Hancock,—judged Clinton 
by himself, and did not believe that whatever shadows darkened his 
character could so obscure his better qualities as either to allow him to 
abandon a brother officer or fail to lend him the utmost possible assist- 
ance at a crisis involving not only the safety of that brother officer, but 
the honor, glory, interests of his country. Had Cornwallis lived to 
participate in the triumphant struggle of the Union in the North to 
crush the ‘ Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” and the counter-efforts to avert 
the just punishment, or to witness the occurrences of 1870-71 in France, 
he would have learned how miserably pique, partiality, prejudice, and 
poverty of true manhood could influence men to betray high trusts, 
sacrifice loyal life, avert and jeopardize success, and martyrize the 
nation, to gratify spite, jealousy, and obliquity of vision as to the claims 
of all the highest duties and even the closest bonds of military cama- 
raderie, formed and cemented in the crimson atmosphere of battle and 
of death. 

No soldier, no military critic, will deny or even question that the 
Americans and French were absolutely indefatigable in pressing the 
siege after it was once commenced, say 30th September. Previous to 
this date there were no insuperable obstacles to escape,—M. de La Fay- 
ette and Wayne certainly could not have stopped Cornwallis,—and it 
must never be forgotten that Cornwallis assumed the faulty and fatal 
position in Yorktown because the naval authorities were unanimous in 
opinion that Old Point Comfort would not answer the purpose in- 
tended, an opinion indorsed by Clinton ; whereupon Cornwallis—amid 
the perils from false friends and fierce foes that 


‘¢ Enwound him fold by fold’’— 


changed his base and position, 


‘¢ Moving ghost-like to his doom.” 


Cornwallis was not in the least afraid of the allies when the result 
depended on hard knocks and behind intrenchments sufficient to some- 
what equalize the chances. Depending on the instincts of camaraderie 
in Clinton, he doubtless believed that he was luring the allies into a 
trap, in which, with his veterans in face and Clinton’s in the rear, the 
war could be determined by one “slashing blow” in favor of his 
monarch. He remained in his weak outer lines hoping he would 
be assaulted, but Washington was too prudent. Finding his worthy 
antagonist possessed of a like “sunlight-clear, practical common sense” 
like his own, and that Clinton was not coming speedily, he withdrew 
into his citadel, so to speak, “ where he greatly stood at bay,” to afford 
time to his dilatory superior to afford the promised -succor and enable 
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him, as Tennyson sang of Wellington’s emergence from his lines of 
Torres Viedras, in 1810,— 


‘¢ Whence he issued forth anew, 
And ever great and greater grew, 
Beating from the wasted [lines] 
Back to France her banded swarms, 
Back to France with countless blows, 
* *% * _* %* * 
Follow’d up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamor of men, - 
Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 
And England pouring on her foes.”’ 


Alas, it was not to be so. 


“ Alas, what stay is there in human state, 
Or who can shun inevitable Fate? 
The doom was written, the decree was past, 
Ere the foundations of the world were cast.’’ 


“Human stupidity,” cried Schiller, “is stronger than the very 
gods.” “And the scenes of Saratoga were renewed, with this differ- 
ence, that no one either admired or lamented Burgoyne, whilst Cornwallis, 
on the contrary, who with his troops did and suffered, for four weeks 
long, all that it was possible for men to do, and what was almost incredi- 
ble, was universally admired and lamented, because his heroic efforts 
and services ended in a capitulation. Clinton on this occasion was as 
indolent and remiss as he had previously been in the case of Burgoyne.” 

* * * * * * * * 

It is needless to go circumstantially into the siege of Yorktown. 
About the time this article will appear, the story, in detail, will doubt- 
less be told in hundreds of different ways and in more than as many 
places and periodicals; but in how few will any endeavor be made to 
do justice to the “ good and gallant” Cornwallis? 

Here, now, appears to be a proper place to furnish some idea of the 
English general, the man and the mind. 

In the ordinary acceptation of the word, Cornwallis was not what 
the world considers a handsome man, but there was something about 
him that was peculiarly attractive. “He was short and thick-set, his 
hair somewhat gray, his face well formed and agreeable, his manners 
remarkably easy and affable——much beloved by his men.” This is 
one pen-portrait of the “ good and gallant” Cornwallis. The follow- 
ing is another from Watson’s “Annals of New York,” page 349: 
“Lord Cornwallis in person was short and thick-set, but not so corpu- 
lent as Sir Henry [Clinton]. He had a handsome aquiline nose; and 
hair, when young, rather inclined to sandy; but at the time of his 
leaving here [New York] it had become somewhat gray. His face 
was well formed and agreeable, and would have been altogether fine 
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had he not blinked badly with his left eye. He was uncommonly easy 
and affable in his manners, and always accessible to the lowest of his 
soldiers, by whom he was greatly beloved. With his officers he used 
the utmost cordiality.” 

When the British occupied Philadelphia, in 1777, “early in the 
afternoon” “of that solemn and impressive day,” according to the 
“Diary of a Young Lady” (quoted in Watson’s “ Annals of Philadel- 
phia,” 683), “ Lord Cornwallis’s suite arrived and took possession of 
my mother’s house. But my mother was appalled by the numerous 
train which took possession of her dwelling, and shrank from having 
such inmates ; for a guard was mounted at the door, and the yard filled 
with soldiers and baggage of every description ; and I well remember 
what we thought of the haughty looks of Lord Rawdon and the other 
aide-de-camp as they traversed the apartments. My mother desired to 
speak with Lord Cornwallis, and he attended her in the front parlor. 
She told him of her situation, and how impossible it would be for her 
to stay in her own house with such a numerous train as composed his 
lordship’s establishment. He behaved with great politeness to her, 
said he should be sorry to give trouble, and would ‘have other quarters 
looked out for him ; they withdrew that very afternoon.” 

Such is the invariable testimony of those who did not regard him 
with the malevolence of prejudice or the hatred following punishment. 
Opinion adverse to him is based in a measure on his summary execu- 
tions at the South of individuals taken, and executed, “red hand,” after 
shooting down his men, with arms in their hands, still warm and 
blackened with powder, with British protections in their pockets. In 
the very South which execrates the Union officers who were compelled 
to carry out the orders of their government, and who—in comparison 
to the manner in which war is applied in Europe—administered its - 
necessities with gloved hands, the amenities of Cornwallis are borne 
in grateful remembrance and recorded with a tender regard, which is 
in astonishing contrast to the bitterness engendered by the passage of 
Sherman. , 

“ His aim [that of Cornwallis, in North Carolina and Virginia, in 
1780 and 1781] was very apparently to conciliate if possible, to teach 
the people to look to him for protection and a good government. . . . 
He was a gentleman and an accomplished statesman, as well as a con- 
summate soldier. He well knew, ‘ who overcomes by force, hath over- 
come but half his foe.’ 

* * * * * * * * 

“ Lord Cornwallis, however, in the general benevolence of his char- 
acter,—tempering, as far as was practicable, the severities of war with 
forbearance and generosity,—is more justly entitled to stand by the 
side of Washington than any other military commander of his age. 
As to his failure, time has shown that “it was well for both countries 
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that he did fail, and his memory is crowned with more unfading laurels 
than the title of mere conqueror could have conferred. Self-control, 
discipline, and magnanimous consideration for the weak and the de- 
fenseless are better than burning houses and a devastated country. . . . 

“When Lord Cornwallis was on his march to Wilmington, after 
the battle of Guilford Court-House, passing by the residence of a 
planter near Cross Creek (now Fayetteville), the British army halted. 
The young mistress of the mansion, a gay and very beautiful matron 
of eighteen, with the impulsive curiosity of a child, ran to her front 
piazza to gaze at the pageant. Some officers, dismounting, approached 
the house. She addressed one of the foremost, and begged that he 
would point out to her Lord Cornwallis, if he was there, for ‘she 
wished to see a lord.’ ‘Madam,’ said the gentleman, removing his 
hat, ‘I am Lord Cornwallis.’ Then, with the formal courtesy of the 
day, he led her into the house, giving to the frightened family every 
assurance of protection. With the high breeding of a gentleman and 
the frankness of a soldier he won all hearts during his stay, from the 
venerable grandmother in her chair to the gay girl who had first 
accosted him. While the army remained not an article was disturbed 
on the plantation, though, as he himself warned them, there were 
stragglers in his wake whom he could not detect, and who failed not to 
do what mischief they could in the way of plundering after he had 


“?Tis eighty-four years ago, and that blooming girl’s granddaughters 
tell the story with grateful regard for the memory of the noble English- 
man who never forgot what was due to a defenseless homestead, and 
who well deserves to be held in admiration by woman.* 

“How tender the light that plays round this great captain’s 
memory! Smarting from recent virtual defeat, hurrying through a 
hostile country, disappointed in his expectations of receiving relief and 
reinforcement in this very neighborhood of Cross Creek [from Sir 
Henry Clinton in New York], he is master of himself and of his 

army through all reverses of fortune,—gentle and considerate in the 
midst of adversity.” 

Hearken to the opinion of him expressed by Sergeant Lamb (p. 
381), in his “Original and Authentic Journal during the late American 
War: ”? 

“Tt is truly grievous to perceive the style of exultation in which 
the party writers indulge on this capture of Lord Cornwallis. One of 
them, in direct terms, speaks of ‘the pride of Lord Cornwallis.’— 
What pride? The very reverse was his lordship’s true character. In 


* His own beloved young wife, dying of a broken heart on the separation caused 
by his coming to America, ‘directed on her death-bed that a thorn-tree should be 
planted on her grave, as nearly as possible over her heart, significant of the sorrow 
that destroyed her life. Her request was complied with, and that thorn-tree is still 
living” (18657).—The Cornwallis ae chap. i. p. 14. 

Vou. XVI. N.S.—No. 4. 
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this campaign (I declare these facts from my own knowledge) he fared 
like a common soldier. He assumed, he would admit of no distinction. 
Every private under his lordship must acknowledge,— 


‘«¢ He bare no hardships but his leader bore.’ 


“‘ Sometimes we had turnips served out for our food, when we came 
to a turnip-field ; or, arriving at a field of corn, we.converted our can- 
teens into rasps, and ground our Indian corn for bread; when we 
could get no Indian corn, we were compelled to eat liver as a substitute 
for bread, with our lean beef. In all this his lordship participated, 
nor did he indulge himself even in the distinction of a tent; but in 
all things partook our sufferings, and seemed much more to feel for us 
than for himself. General indignation ought to follow such a tissue 
of falsehood and calumny. But when a beloved officer is the object of 
this viperous attack, it must rouse a resentment in the mind of every 
old soldier still living, who knew the contrary to be fact, which it is not 
very easy for military feeling to bear, or even Christian forgiveness to 
pardon.” 

Again, “the famous Dr. [John] Wither$poon,” D.D. (Lamb’s 
“ Journal,” 382), bore witness in Congress,— 

“Tt is incumbent on us to thank heaven for the victory which we 
have just obtained, and though over a handful of troops, yet they were 
flushed with success, and led on by a general whose valor is no less illus- 
trious than his discretion; by a general not equaled in courage by the 
Macedonian madman, or in a wise and solemn deliberation, by the Roman 
Fabius ; nor has his defeat tarnished his fame ; for he was encompassed 
about with a mighty host of the. picked troops of France and America, 
aided by a formidable navy; and to sum up his difficulties, he was 
attacked by famine in his camp.” 

Whoever has read, with care and reflection, the “ Answer to Sir 
Henry Clinton’s Narrative of the Campaign in 1781 in North America, 
by Earl Cornwallis,’—“ Ne Obliviscaris’”—motto (excellent),—repub- 
lished in royal folio at Philadelphia by John Campbell, in 1866, and 
reproduced from the London edition printed for J. Debrett (successor 
to Mr. Almon), opposite Burlington House, Piccadilly, 1783,—will be 
struck with the air of truth and manliness that pervades the whole 
introduction, selection of documentary testimony, and argument. 
Occasion has been more than once taken to comment favorably on the 
fairness of General H. B. Carrington in the opinions presented by him 
in his “ Battles of the Revolution.” At page 614 he observes, “ It is 
no injustice to Tarleton or Clinton to state that theit entire correspond- 
ence and discussion upon the events of the war partakes of the nature 
of personal controversy, and the conclusions are very often wnjust to others, 
rarely to themselves.” 


* * * * _o* * * * 
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Cornwallis in Yorktown, 1781, recalls the situation of Stahremberg 
in Vienna when besieged by the Turks, in 1683. “No more time to 
be lost, Monseigneur !—no more time to be lost!” was the substance 
of Stahremberg’s constant appeals to the Duke of Lorraine,—com- 
manding the only army that could relieve him,—as he saw bastion after 
bastion crumble beneath the constant fire of three hundred pieces of 
artillery. ‘“ With proper [and equal] frankness, Cornwallis had not 
left his commanding officer in any doubt as to his difficulties. So early 
as the 16th of September he wrote thus to Sir Henry Clinton from 
Yorktown: ‘This place is in no state of defense. If you cannot re- 
lieve me very soon, you must expect to hear the worst.’” (Lord Ma- 
hon, vii. 116.) Fortunately, with the weaker Duke of Lorraine was 
one of the bravest and most brilliant of the military master-spirits of 
that the “Iron Age” and century of uninterrupted war. This great 
man was: John Sobieski, king of Poland! He brought the requisite 
succor to Stahremberg, and utter disgrace and destruction to the be- 
siegers ; which Clinton in his day did not. 

Cornwallis might have taken a lesson from the conduct of Frederic 
the Great at Liegnitz, 15th August, 1760. There the Prussian king 
was-in a worse situation than the British lieutenant-general until the 
latter was perfectly invested and the position of the besiegers firmly 
established. “Pure gold,” Humphreys, U.S.A., observes in his 
“ Address on Meade:” “Our experience [1861-65] has shown that 
one army can draw off from another in the night without its being 
discovered.” 

How was it with Frederic in August, 1760? After the loss of 
Glatz the king decided to pass from Saxony into Silesia. During this 
march of one hundred and twenty miles the Austrian Field-Marshal 
Daun preceded him and General Lascy followed him, as if both were 
furnishing an honorary escort. Having reached his camp at Liegnitz, 
Frederic found himself in a most critical situation, for another Austrian 
general, Laudon, the best, showed himself on the 12th August in front 
of the Prussians, who were-¢hus as much inclosed as Cornwallis prior to 
the 29th September. The Austrians had ninety thousand men (Carlyle, 
vi. 46), or one hundred thgusand according to Archenholtz (346), 
divided into three armies: Jaudon, close at hand, with thirty-five 
thousand ; to the southeast Daun, with about as many, some ten miles 
to the south; and Lascy, with the balance, say twelve miles to the 
west-southwest. Meanwhile, General Czernichew, with twenty-four 
thousand Russians, was at Auras, on the Oder, thirty miles to the east. 
Terrible odds, four to one, against Frederic, who nevertheless smashed 
up Laudon and got off victoriously. The odds against Cornwallis 
were just about the same ; but, then, a quarter of the enemy were very 
poor militia, if the French accounts are correct. 

Cornwallis has been likewise blamed for giving up his outer lines 
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without a fight. Those who are willing to criticise him impartially 
excuse his action on the plea that he had not men enough to garnish 
properly the more extensive circuit, and that he felt sure of being re- 
lieved by Clinton before the allies could overwhelm him behind his 
inner and stronger defenses. From the lay of the ground he may have 
erred in judgment, but it is more than likely that, while the error was 
founded secondarily on the reports of his engineers, it was committed 
primarily through his confidence in the assurances of Clinton that re- 
lief would be brought within one week from the beginning of the siege 
proper, 29th-30th September. (Examine carefully note W to chap. 
vi. page 427, Tarleton’s Campaigns.) 

A somewhat curious parallel can be instituted between the situation 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown in September and October, 1781, and that 
of Boufflers in Namur, July and August, 1695. Macaulay, in his in- 
imitable style, his brilliant paragraphs, seems (iv. 529-539), in telling 
the story of Namur, to be depicting the sad antitype of it at Yorktown. 
What makes this simile more perfect is the fact that there were allies 
before the Flemish fortress, at whose head was William III., as grand 
a character as Washington, of very much the same calm, cold, confident 
temperament, and an Elector of Bavaria to represent Rochambeau. 
Clinton was to relieve Cornwallis; Villeroy, Boufflers. Clinton strove 
to draw off the attention of Washington, typified before Namur by 
William ITI., by letting loose Arnold upon New London, just as Ville- 
roy thought to relax the hold of the allies before Naniur by the cap- 
ture of Dixmuyde and Deynse, and a thirty-six hours’ rain of bombs 
and red-hot shot upon Brussels, Cornwallis abandoned his outer lines, 
without fighting, because they were too extensive; Boufflers his ex- 
terior fortifications, after fighting, because he could not hold them. 
Both concentrated their strength within a smaller area because they 
felt sure of being relieved before they could be compelled to surrender. - 
Both were deceived in their hopes and their faith, and had to capitulate. 
What makes the parallel more perfect is that in the same manner that 
Cornwallis, with troops in the single service of the British crown, was 
enveloped in Yorktown by an ‘allied force under different flags and 
speaking different languages, even so Boufflers, with a French garrison, 
was surrounded by the troops of a coalition of several nations and 
tongues, only held together by common interest and common hate,— 
influences turned to account most sagaciously by one of the astutest of 
diplomatists, most dexterous of rulers, and most fearless and pertiua- 
cious of military chiefs. Push this parallel as far as you will, and it 
still holds good. At Namur the besiegers were stimulated to extraordi- 
nary exertion by rivalry in glory. Columns selected from different 
nationalities were directed simultaneously against as many points of the 
defense, just as at Yorktown a column of picked French and another 
of Americans were launched at the same hour against two important 
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redoubts. Finally, exactly as Villeroy showed himself, signaling hope 
across the Sambre, too late and in vain, Clinton, when the consequences 
of his delays had been consummated, appeared off the mouth of Chesa- 
peake Bay. Thus it is history, constantly and closely, repeats itself, 
especially as to military events, their causes, courses, and consequences. 

Nevertheless, neither Clinton nor Villeroy were punished or lost 
favor. Alas! as is the case in monarchies, such it is also in republics. 
A political party will select as their candidate a general, if an avail- 
able politician, however much he has failed in his duty to the common- 
wealth. The most striking case of such perversity is that of Lord 
George Sackville or St. Germaine in England. He was cashiered for 
his conduct at Minden, 1st August, 1759, under George II.; he be- 
came Lord St. Germaine under George III.; he was made Secretary 
{or Minister) of State for the Colonies, and had pretty much the whole 
general control of military affairs during the Revolutionary War. He 
was undoubtedly the primary cause of the catastrophe of Burgoyne, 
and certainly exerted an evil influence in-a less degree upon that of 
Cornwallis. 

Another example suggests itself at this moment too pertinent and 
interesting to be omitted. Arnold’s expedition against New London, 6th 
September, 1781, was not unlike that of Early’s irruption into Mary- 
land and menace of Washington, 12th July, 1864; but neither the 
first induced Washington to relax in the slightest degree his throttling 
grasp upon Yorktown, nor the second Grant’s hold upon Petersburg. 

That “ Light-Horse Harry” Lee was correct in his opinion in 
respect to the feasibility of escape for Cornwallis northward out from 
Gloucester, is established by a fact, known to but very few, in the 
history of General Burgoyne. Those who have investigated the 
“Burgoyne Campaign” with thoroughness agree that the British 
general, down to the last moment, might have effected an escape; yes, 
could have escaped at the very last moment, if others had been as true 
to him as he always had hitherto been true to his own interests. 

Almost despairing after the battle of the 7th October, 1777, Bur- 
goyne finally applied for advice to the Provincial Colonel Skene, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the region through which he urged 
his superior to attempt to make his escape. The counsels of Colonel 
Skene fell upon ears whose sensibility had perhaps been deadened by 
ease and sensuousness, alas, almost invariably, inseparable from high 
social position and military rank at that period of self-indulgence. 
The event justified the trath of Byron’s epigram,— 


—“' Years steal 
* ‘Fire from the mind, as vigor from the limbs,” 


as well as of Tennyson’s poetic thought,— 


“So blunt in memory, so old at heart.”’ 
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The counsels of the inferior in 1777 were almost identical with 
the orders of Burgoyne’s superior in 1762, thréugh obedience to which 
Burgoyne himself had been enabled to save his troops at the price of 
the abandonment of his camp equipage, provisions, and ammunition to 
the Spaniards, in Portugal. It is very strange how a general like Bur- 
goyne could have been so utterly oblivious of a lesson,—the successful 
application of which had enabled him by a loss of material to extricate 
a personal which could not be replaced,—the preservation of which 
determined the issue of the campaign in favor of the power that he 
served. 

The Count de La Lippe was one of the most extraordinary military 
men of whom history treats. When Portugal was about to be invaded 
by the Spaniards, and the army of the former was almost completely 
demoralized and worthless, Frederic the Great loaned the Count de La 
Lippe to the Portuguese as commander-in-chief, and the English sent 
out an auxiliary force, among the commanders of which were Burgoyne 
and Charles Lee, who, the former as lieutenant-general, and the latter 
as major-general of the Continental army afterwards, so to speak, if 
not literally, came face to face in America. 

In 1762, Burgoyne, with six thousand British and some Portu- 
guese troops, was posted on the Tagus to prevent the whole Spanish 
army from effecting the passage of that river. The Portuguese gen- 
eralissimo, the Count de La Lippe, knowing the importance of throw- 
ing every obstacle in the way of the Spaniards, if for no other purpose 
than to gain time to complete his organization and arrangements,—as 
was exactly the case during the early stages of the Saratoga campaign, 
—sent orders to Burgoyne to defend the passage of the river to the last 
man. He added, however, that if Burgoyne found it impossible to 
hold his ground, he was then to abandon to the Spaniards his camp, 
his artillery, his ammunition, and his provisions, except as much of 
the last two as his men could carry away on their backs, and retreat as 
slowly as possible to the mountains on his left, whence he was to join 
the main army in small detachments. 

These orders to Burgoyne were exactiy the same in substance as 
the counsels of Skene to the same general fifteen years subsequent. If 
Burgoyne had acted along the Hudson in 1777 on the principles of 
1762 on the Tagus, he would, in all human probability, have saved 
his army ; invaluable, because all that Great Britain needed for event- 
ual triumph in the colonies was disciplined men,—of material and 
money to buy all that was wanted George ITI. had an abundance. 

What is more, Burgoyne should have remembered the words sup- 
plementary to his orders with which the Count de La Lippe assumed 
the responsibility of the sacrifice of his camp and material: “I know 
to how severe a trial I expose the feelings of a gallant officer when I 
order him to abandon his camp to the enemy; but the nature of the 
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service requires such a sacrifice. Do you execute the orders, I will take 
the measure on myself, and justify you in the sight of the world.” 

George III. and his ministry would have pardoned in Burgoyne 
in 1777 and in Cornwallis in 1781 any sacrifice which simply in- ° 
volved the loss of that which money could replace, provided it saved 
for them so many picked officers of experience and renown, and so 
many excellent troops, which neither money nor timely years could 
make good. 

This article, in drawing to a close, cannot be concluded without a 
consideration of what is generally passed over cursorily, the escape 
contemplated by Cornwallis through Gloucester on the night of the 16th— 
17th October. It cannot be better presented than by using the very 
language of General (“ Light-Horse Harry’) Lee, and the following 
statement from his “ Memoirs” (pages 363-65): “ Deriving no solid 
good from this his only sortie [16th, a little before daybreak] for the 
purpose of retarding our approach, and still ignorant of the cause of 
Clinton’s delay, Cornwallis was brought to the alternative of surrender- 
ing or of attempting to escape. Incapable of submitting, so long as such 
an event might possibly be avoided, he prepared with profound secrecy 
to pass his army in the night [over] to Gloucester, garnishing the 
works [abandoned] with his convalescents, leaving behind his baggage 
of every sort, his sick, wounded, shipping, and stores. 

“To Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, the officer selected still to hold 
York, a letter was delivered addressed to General Washington, com- 
mending to his humanity his abandoned comrades. 

“ As soon as he passed the river the British general determined to 
envelop Choisé with his whole force, and, seizing all the horses in his 
enemy’s possession, to mount his army and to press forward by forced 
marches, preceded by his numerous cavalry, the corps of Simcoe and 
the legion of Tarleton, about four hundred. Horses were to be taken 
everywhere aa he passed, until his whole force was mounted. He in- 
tended to keep a direct course to the upper country, with the view of 
leaving it doubtful whether his ultimate object was New Jersey or 
North Carolina; hoping thus to distract the motions of his adversary, 
if not to draw him to one point of interception, when he might take 
his decision as circumstances should warrant. 

“ This bold conception bespoke the hero, and was worthy of its author. 
Nor can it justly be deemed so desperate as was generally conceived. 
Washington could not possibly in time seize the northern and south- 
ern route; and without availing himself of horses, he never could over- 
take his foe. This aid could not have been instantly procured; and 
when procured, must have been limited-to a portion of his force. It is 
probable he might, with all the horses in the camp and in the neigh- 
borhood, have mounted four thousand men in four days; more could 
not have been collected in time. He could readily, by the aid of 
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water conveyance at his command, with prosperous gales, have trans- 
ported his major force to the head of the Chesapeake, so as to have 
brought. it in contact with the retreating foe on the confines of the 
‘Delaware, should Cornwallis have taken the northern route; but he 
[Cornwallis] must and would have calculated on the interposition of 
Sir Henry Clinton, who certainly would have moved through New 
Jersey to Easton, on the Delaware, ready to support the retreating 
army. 

“The American army under Heath [?] would have followed Clin- 
ton, but in this condition of things our prospect could not be considered 
cheering. Clinton and Cornwallis marching in a straight line to each 
other, Heath upon their upper flank, and the army from the Chesa- 
peake on the lower flank, placed our whole force i in hazard. Washing- 
ton would not have risked such a game. 

“No hope could be indulged that troops would assemble from the 
country through which the enemy passed, capable of serious opposition. 
We had seen Arnold the year before with nine hundred men seize the 
metropolis of Virginia, and return to his shipping, twenty-five miles 
below, uninjured. We had afterwards seen Simcoe possess himself of 
the Point or Fork, high up James River, unhurt; and Tarleton in 
Charlottesville, not far from the Blue Ridge, almost capturing the gov- 
ernor and legislature of the State. What chance, then, could exist of 
stopping Cornwallis by any intermediate force from the country ?- Pass- 
ing the Potomac, this expectation, faint always, considerably diminished. 
In the part of Maryland through which his course lay a considerable por- 
tion of the people had been considered affected with an ardent attachment 
for the British government; and Pennsylvania, the next State in his 
progress, whose union with Maryland might have yielded a force de- 
structive to the enemy, held a population averse towar. A great body 
of its citizens, from religious principles, resist not at all; another 
portion was certainly inclined rather to aid than oppose the British 
ge.eral; the remainder, not more than one-half, solid, sincere, and 
resolute in our cause, were scattered over that extensive State, and 
consequently could not have been embodied in season. It is therefore 
probable that the enemy could not have been stopped by the militia ; 
for, in addition to the above causes, there was a want of arms and 
ammunition in all the lower country; and the riflemen west of the 
mountains were too remote to act in time. 

“Should the British general find his enemy’s chief efforts directed 
to occlude him from the North, he would turn to the South; and 
what here stood in his way? In a very few days he tvould reach North 
Carolina, and in a few more he would encamp on the Cape Fear in the 
midst of his friends. 

“ From this view of the country it is evident that Cornwallis would 
have made good his retreat, unless outspeeded by Washington. .. . 
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Yet difficulties stubborn and constant were to be surmounted. But we 
will presume that. these were overcome, and that Washington, detach- 
ing Rochambeau with the army of France up the Chesapeake, should 
be enabled to mount in time.a superior force, and follow upon the heels 
of the British general. 

“This is the most flattering situation we could expect. He would 
not, could not, overtake him south of the Potomac, if shaping his 
course northwardly; nor could he overtake him north of the Dan, if 
proceeding tothesouth. Whenever he did approach him, action would 
ensue ; and thus Cornwallis would be brought to a field battle, with a 
force rather inferior to his enemy. How much more to be desired 
was such change to him than his present condition! Victory gave him 
safety, and victory was not impossible. He fought and destroyed Gates ; 
he fought'and forced Greene out of the field with a greater disparity of 
force against him. The issue of the action would decide his fate. If 
adverse, he was destroyed ; if successful, he was safe. Who, then, com- 
paring his lordship’s present condition [in Yorktown] with the worst that 
could befall him in the execution of his heroic decision, can withhold his 
admiration of a determiation so bold and wise ? 

“ Early in the night the first division of the army passed unperceived . 
to Gloucester, the other division ready to embark for the same shore 
as soon as the boats returned. This done, the arduous attempt would 
_ have commenced by falling upon De Chois®. But Providence had de- 
creed otherwise: a furious storm suddenly arose, and forced the return- 
ing boats down the river considerably below the town. Day appeared 
before the boats reached their destination ; and the forenoon was occu- 
pied in bringing back the division which had passed.” The elements, 
instruments of Providence, not man, had defeated the hero! 

What determination, astuteness, courage, and ability can effect in 
such an enterprise as the projected evasion of Cornwallis from Glouces- 
ter was proved by the escape of our cavalry, under Colonel Davis, 
from Harper’s Ferry, when it was invested by “Stonewall” Jackson, 
September, 1862, at the very time that Colonel D. H. Miles, U.S.A., 
insisted upon surrendering the infantry, and the mounted men would 
not submit to the disgrace. They not only got off safe through the 
tens of thousands environing rebels, but actually in their circuit cap- 
tured Longstreet’s baggage-train. An evasion on a larger scale, an 
army corps, was that of Belleisle from Prague, in December, 1742 ; 
still another example is Ziethen’s famous march to carry orders—end 
of May, 1745—from Frederic the Great, at Frankenstein, in Silesia, 
to the Margrave Karl, at Jagendorf, fifty to sixty miles southeast of it, 
in Moravia. Ziethen took with him as an escort some five hundred 
hussars, and, although the intervening country swarmed with the enemy, 
tricked or cut his way through in safety. History abounds with such 
triumphs of combined ability and audacity. 
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And here, while on this subject, a remark seems pertinent, the con- 
crete essence of an analytical article written about the time, 1863-66. 
Robert E. Lee never made a greater mistake than when at the close of 
June, 1863, and just before Gettysburg, he did not ford the Susque- 
hanna—scarcely ever so low as at that time—and push on to Philadel- 
phia and New York. Asin the Prusso-French War of 1870-71, a 
small German flying corps, on its right bank, kept the French from 
crossing the Rhine to retaliate upon Southern Germany for the inva- 
sion of France, just so a flying column on the left bank of the Susque- 
hanna, after the bridges were burned and the rains had swelled the 
river, could have kept back the Army of the Potomac until the Army 
of Northern Virginia—tbe latter always outmarching the former—was 
beyond pursuit or molestation. Such a raid on the largest scale would 
have realized to the letter the spirit of the conception of Robert E. Lee’s 
father, “ Light-Horse” or “ Legion” Harry’s, as to the manner in which 
Cornwallis could have got off in the same direction towards Philadel- 
phia. As Napoleon remarked when about to storm Rheims, 14th 
March, 1814, “The ladies of Rheims will soon have a bad quarter of 
an hour,” so the farmers and coal-mine proprietors of Pennsylvania 
would have had many and many a bad hour if the rebels had crossed 
the Susquehanna. The writer knows the rebels would have had a 
hearty welcome from many a bad element, and the loyal North must 
have rued in blood and ashes the awful results'of such a bold move. 

» * x* * * * * * 

“The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” The climax 
was reached, American independence was secured, and the hopes of the 
Americans—the Loyalists—the kernel—who adhered to the mother- 
country with disinterested, devoted loyalty, were extinguished. 

Cornwallis surrendered.’ 

“ America,” cries Michelet, “was free! Humanity had won the 
game! France for her share had the glory and her own ruin!” 

The British premier, “ Lord North,” as is well known, only lost 


5 It is wonderful how the British troops were moved about at this period, con- 
sidering the limited resources offered by transportation in sailing-vessels, its de- 
fects and attendant hygienic difficulties,—the most prominent the terrible scourge 
scurvy. Rochambeau’s troops were actually on board ship from eighty-seven to 
ninety-one days, although only seventy days on the passage proper. Modern trans- 
fers in fleets propelled by steam—under the consideration or human energy and en- 
terprise—are next to nothing in comparison. It is also curious to find how many— 
nine or more—Loyalist organizations had representatives in the return of British 
prisoners surrendered by Cornwallis,—British Legion, 241 men; Queen’s Rangers, 
320; North Carolina Volunteers, 142, etc., etc.,—total, 720 men. Even the New 
York (Loyal) Volunteers which decided the battle, proper, of Eutaw Springs, 8th 
September, in South Carolina, had one captain, one ensign, and one private with 
Cornwallis; the Third New Jersey Loyal Volunteers, Virginia Loyal Volunteers, 
King’s Loyal American Regiment, General de Lancey’s Battalion of New York, 
North Carolina Loyal Independent Company, etc., were likewise represented. 
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his self-possession once during his life, and that was when Lord George 
Germaine brought him the intelligence of the capitulation of York- 
town. Lord George Germaine, relating this interview, stated that 
“Lord North, on the receipt of this news, spread out his arms, ‘as if 
he had been hit in the breast by a cannon ball,’ and cried out, ‘ O 
God ! it is all over !’ repeating the exclamation as he walked up and 
down the room in a state of greatest agitation.” 

The surrender of Cornwallis is the subject of a picture by Colonel 
Trumbull, which hangs in the capitol at Washington ; but even this 
careful painter has failed to do justice to the portentous scene. He was 
amply endowed with talent, but’ was sadly deficient in genius,—that 
genius that can invest an event, great in itself, with the magnificence of 
contrasts, cdlor, and grouping, such as the combined effect of a brilliant 
morning and consequent shadows upon a mountainous landscape filled 
with natural beauties. He had every opportunity to immortalize 
himself, and he simply produced a brush-photograph. 

Americans, even their traveled military men, unless they have studied 
costume and its rapid historical changes and simplification, can form very 
little idea of the pomp and circumstance of war in 1781. The French 
wore uniforms generally white, in mass vastly effective in color to the 
eye.© Lauzun’s legion was gorgeous ;~some of the British and Ger- 


6 The French regiments destined for service in America were (1) the Bourbon- 
nais, (2) Neustrie, (8) Soissonnais, (4) Saintonge, (5) Anhalt, (6) Royal-Deux- 
Ponts, (7) the Legion of Lauzun, (8) a corps of artillery, (9) a battalion or 
detachments of engineer-troops, one equipage of field and one of siege artillery, 
etc. When these troops arrived at Brest there occurred a deficiency of transpurta- 
tion, and Nos. 2 and 5, also a portion of No. 3, four hundred men of No 7, and part 
of the artillery, had to be left behind. 

As it may be of interest at this date, a hundred years after these French dis- 
embarked, to know how the troops looked, the following is a description of their 
uniforms : 

1. Regiment de Bourbonnais (C. M., 278),—Colonels, the Marquis de Loval and 
Vicomte Rochambeau,—suit all white; buttons, yellow; double pockets, adorned 
with six buttons in pairs, one of the two flaps an inch shorter than the other ; four 
buttons on each cuff-sleeve ; chapeau edged with gold. 

8. Regiment de Soissonnais (Grenadiers) (C. M., 291),—Colonels de Saint- 
Mesine and Vicomte de Noailles,—coat, white ; breeches, vest, collar, and facings, 
red; buttons, white; double pockets set with five buttons, and in like manner the 
sleeves ; chapeau edged with silver. In his “ Diary,” the Baron Cromot du Bourg 
(M. A. H., May, 1880, 888 [1]) says the trimmings of this organization were pink, 
and it ‘' wore its grenadier caps, with white and great plumes, which astonished the 
beauties of the city” [of Philadelphia, 4th September, 1781]. 

4. Regiment de Saintonge (C. M., 290),—Colonels, the Count de Custine and 
the Vicomte de Charlus,—coat, white ; breeches, white ; vest, collar, and facings, 
blue; buttons, yellow; flaps, usual pattern, set, likewise the sleeve, with three 
buttons; chapeau edged with gold. 

6. Regiment (German) Royal-Deux-Ponts (C. M., 296),—Colonels Christian 
and William Deux-Ponts,—coat and buttons, white; vest, breeches, facings, and 
linings, white; collar and facings, red; pockets in bias; chapeau edged with gold. 

7. The Legion of Lauzun consisted originally of eighteen hundred infantry and 
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man regiments hardly less effective for a painter, and even some of the 
Continental services were not “ despisable,” to use a quaint expression 
of Fenimore Cooper in his “Spy,” as regards to striking getting up. 
Even the French officers, accustomed to lavish display, admit the 
elegant show made by those of higher rank in the Continental service, 
especially in their horses and horse-furniture. They were superbly 
mounted, and rode well. The cavalry, such as Lee’s legion and 


six hundred cavalry. Of the number actually recruited four hundred never em- 
barked. In fact, all the corps expedited to America were incomplete. This legion 
was commanded in chief—as Colonel-Proprietor-Inspector—by Armand Louis de 
Gontaut, Duke de Biron, better known as the Duke de Lauzun, and its second 
colonel was Count Arthur Dillon. No special description of uniform has been 
found. 

The dress of the Legion of Lauzun was not inserted in the official statement 
examined, because, being a quasi-independent organization, its uniform, etc., was 
neither specified nor alluded to among those of the Royal regiments, proper, and 
ordinances respecting them. A compendious history of the French army and com- 
ponent. regiments furnishes in many cases colored engravings of their successive 
uniforms. Among them is a representation of a ‘ Hussard’”’ belonging to the Lau- 
zun Legion. This corresponds in a great many particulars with attempts at accu- 
rate illustrations of the French organizations which participated in the Revolution- 
ary War. Lauzun himself is represented with a similar Hussard’s hat, at page 514, 
vol. ii., Lossing’s ‘‘ Field-Book of the Revolution,’’ and he appears in a similar dress 
to the one under consideration in Trumbull’s celebrated picture of the ‘‘ Surrender 
of Cornwallis.’’ The ‘‘ Hussards de Lauzun”’ subsequently, in 1787, constituted the 
Sixth Royal (French) Regiment of Cavalry. The chief color of the dress, proper,— 
hat, long jacket, and breeches,—was sky-blue, very richly laced, corded and trimmed 
with gold or yellow. The foraging-cord, with its tassels, collar, and cuffs, were 
white. The dolman was also white, trimmed and lined with dark or black fur, and 
richly corded. Instead of a plume, proper, a very graceful aigrette or tuft rose from 
the tall, tapering shako. The boots, something like those styled ‘‘ Wellingtons,”’ 
fitted tightly to the leg, and came up half-way to the knee over the breeches. They 
were edged with gold or yellow lace, with pendent tassels of the same color in front. 
The sash and sabretash were crimson; the one barred, the other edged with white, 
and the latter, moreover, was richly embroidered in sky-blue. The sabre was one 
of those heavy weapons, with polished steel scabbard, which continued in use late 
into the present century, and was used by our light dragoons on the Niagara fron- 
tier in the war of 1812-15. 

The uniform of the Lauzun Hussars was retained, with very few changes, in 
the French army down to the reign of Louis Napoleon, and may still be kept up. 

The Prussians had one very similar to it in the Twelfth Regiment of Hussars. 
Nothing could be more gay or dashy,—taking to a woman’s eye when worn by a 
well-made and gallant cavalier. No wonder the Duke de Lauzun (or De Biron) 
made his way into so many susceptible hearts, although he signally failed among 
our chaster or colder womankin1, as he frankly admits in his ‘‘ Memoirs.”’ 

8. Royal Corps of Artillery (C. M., 285),—coat, blue, trimmed with a broad 
binding; facings, collar, vest, breeches, red; lining of the coat, red; lining of the 
vest, white; flaps as usual, set with six yellow buttons, three on each facing, buttons 
arranged in pairs; single row on coat and double row on vest; three on each vest- 
pocket ; chapeau edged with gold. 

9. Corps.(of Sappers and Miners) Engineer-troops (C. M., 285),—uniform 
throughout almost identical with that of the artillery, except that the vest and 
breeches were iron-gray, and the buttons on the coat placed not in pairs, but 
singly. 
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Washington’s dragoons, were got up in the acme of taste. The artil- 
lery if we can trust to the portrait of Colonel Cropper in the posses- 
sion of his grandchildren, were faultlessly attired ; and blue and buff 
on a handsome person, grouped, could vie, even at a short distance, with 
crimson and gold. Without detracting from the merits of Trumbull, 
the surrender at Yorktown presented opportunities to a colorist which 
would have thrown even Meissonier into a fit of enthusiasm and ecstasy. 
Barlow has painted a better word-picture, even in his, asa rule, matter- 
of-fact, “ mill-ground” rhymes, although at times his “ Columbiad” does 
rise to the elevation of poetry. 


‘¢ Cornwallis first, their late all-conquering lord, 
[Sends] to the victor chief his conquer’d sword, 
Presents the burnisht hilt and yields with pain 
The gift of kings, here brandisht long in vain. 
Then bow their [score of] banners, trailing far 
Their wearied wings form all the skirts of war. 
Battalion’d infantry and squadron’d horse 
Dash the silk tassel and the golden torse ; 

Flags from the forts and ensigns from the fleet 
Roll in the dust, and at Columbia’s feet 

Prostrate the pride of thrones; they firm the base 
Of Freedom’s temple, while her arms they grace. 
Here Albion’s crimson Cross the soil o’erspreads, 
Her Lion crouches and her Thistle fades ; 
Indignant Erin rues her trampled Lyre, 
Brunswick’s pale Steed forgets his foamy fire, 
Proud Hessia’s Castle lies in dust o’erthrown, 
And venal Anspach quits her broken Crown. 
Long trains of wheel’d artillery shade the shore, 
Quench their blue matches and forget to roar ; 
Along the incumber’d plain, thick planted rise 
High stacks of muskets glittering to the skies, 
Numerous and vast.’”’ 


J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 
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AT SEA} 


I; 


Dr. JOHNSON is reported to have said that being in a ship was like 
being in a jail, with the chance of being drowned ; and without doubt 
one’s “ cabined, cribbed, confined” position, even on the largest modern 
steamers, is a prison; but with regard to “the chance of being 
drowned,” .I was assured that on board one of the great transatlantic 
liners was about the safest place in the world. In spite of all as- 
surances, however, I am inclined to think that it is generally, if not in 
reality, at least in feeling and conjecture, rather a pitch-and-toss affair ! 
In mid-ocean, on a precipitous and moving island, in a state of con- 
stant warfare with the most powerful elements of nature; now rocked 
from side to side by the enormous heaves of the ocean swell, and now 
breathlessly buffeting the thunderous beats of wave and wind, we must 
feel, even under the most favorable circumstances, that we are tiding 
over a time of considerable danger and risk. And, accordingly, with 
or without good cause, I certainly found that an atniosphere of very 
great timidity and precaution permeated the whole ship. 

We see, also, that we are weathering the rough assaults of forces 
which, though equally inimical to all, are yet not such as are best con- 
fronted, in cases of a mishap, by a united struggle, but that, on the 
contrary, so strong and merciless are they that the only way of 
escaping from their sweeping and wholesale devastation is by single, 
selfish efforts,—sauve qui peut. For we know that collective salvation 
will not then be the belief or order of the day, but that the survivors 
will be few and far between. It is true that in the mean time we are 
all in the same boat; but similarity of situation does not in these 
particular surroundings encourage much sympathy or friendliness, but 
tends rather to rouse special feelings of rivalry and hostility. We are 
therefore strangely on the defensive in our conduct and relations to one 
another. In fact, it is really quite ludicrous to see how careful and 
suspicious we become. Weare on our guard from every quarter,—north, 
south, east, and west; for, like weather-cocks, we know not whence an | 
ill wind may come blowing nobody any good. Every person and 

1 Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York City, American Publishers of the Nineteenth 
Century. 
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thing seems labeled “ Dangerous,” for does not each represent a pos- 
sible collision and upset, or at least unpleasant disturbance? A touch, 
a word, a look may do it. One fears lest any injudicious remark or 
rash act should disarrange our machinery or that of the vessel, and 
perhaps spring a leak somewhere. Like the notable pots that were 
fellow-travelers down a stream, it is all right so long only as we take 
care not tocrack one another. So we move gingerly ; we look askance ; 
we speak disjointedly. Our sounds are signals; our movements bal- 
ances; our seats anchorages. Nobody is at his ease. Everything is 
angular and awkward, and liable to fall or slide at any moment. It is 
a shaky experience, where there is truly many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip. It is a world out of plumb, where levels are constantly 
varying and lines crossing. We are, in fact, the whole time perilously 
bordering on an upside-down state of affairs. 

Every one, therefore, takes up a position of stern personal vigilance 
and reserve, and each passenger is as isolated on board the ship as the 
ship herself is on the ocean. They look like mere colorless bundles 
of human ballast. Their expressions are as blank as mummies, and 
their manners as frigid and congealed as the frozen mutton below. 
Not a pore is open that can be shut. Weather-proof and water-tight, 
all their desires and interests are self-centred. Egoism reigns supreme. 
Dante’s “ Inferno” is not more individual. Thus the boat is peopled with 
little human skiffs, separated and estranged from one another through 
this strong sense of the general risk and jeopardy of the situation and 
of the imminent possibility of rivalry and antagonism ; and thus, in 
coats of mail, as it were, we breast the dangers of the voyage, and such 
are the prevailing influences that regulate our conduct and sentiments : 
and of some such sort, also, is man, I fear, when placed between the 
devil and the deep sea. The truth is, we are only too thankful to be 
thus left high and dry both by the receding waves and our retiring 
companions, and would in neither case invite more intimate relations, 

This nervous spirit dominating everything, and our defensive, 
unfriendly appearance and bearing to one another, are not attractive. 
In fact, on board a ship is not for many reasons a sociable place, and 
most travelers are very near land again before they consent to become 
even nodding acquaintances. Such close quarters—on deck and at 
table, sharing state-rooms and sitting-rooms—seem to enforce a com- 
panionship that most people dislike and resent ; and so, if only for this 
reason, we are as cool and distant in manner as is possible under the 
pressing circumstances, until we have had time to recover from the 
shock of this inevitable and ubiquitous proximity. Nor is this climatic 
pillory a becoming place to the. physical or even sartorial sides of our 
being. Saturated on deck with the salt sweat of the brine and unstinted 
fresh air, or pent up in air-tight holes for hours, or perhaps days, our 
physical appearance is in neither case shown off to advantage, while 
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the costumes worn, especially the ladies’ marine garments, look ex- 
tremely ugly. So we are -not, or rather we are, taken altogether, a 
pretty kettle of fish. Indeed, a collection of passengers at sea is 
uncommonly like a great cargo of human rubbish gathered from all 
parts of the globe, and heaped together in one discordant pile for the 
purpose of being carted out into mid-ocean and there ignominiously 
consigned to the waves and deeps of oblivion. If, however, it should 
luckily escape this appropriate and timely end, and, thus as it were 
reprieved, should reach in safety a landing-stage, there is some justifi- 
cation for this merciful prolongation of life in the remarkable trans- 
formation scene that takes place when the happy hour of release ap- 
proaches. Grace and chivalry once more relate the sexes; there is an 
extraordinary change for the better in their physical appearance ; color 
and expression again declare themselves, and hair falls into place and 
shape, while their figures and limbs seem actually to take a new shape 
as they stand once more on steady ground, and, with autochthonic pride, 
tread in the well-worn footsteps; and clothes become again decorative. 

Verily, to disembark is to escape as from a jail, and the minute 
the “unplumbed, salt, estranging” gulf that. separates us from home 
and hearth is bridged by the gangway, pushing forward, bag and bag- 
gage, we hasten across to coveted freedom and exercise of mind and 
body, to roam and to stretch to our heart’s content after our long, 
cramped confinement. Without delay we settle down in the soft lap 
of luxurious earth, and, shaking the spray off the hem of our garments, 
we would, in our great joy and delight, like dogs, like donkeys, like 
anything, roll and roll in the dust and the grass. For physical and 
moral, as well as esthetic reasons, a landscape is a necessary back- 
ground to human figure. 


II. 


Any one who has ever been on a long sea voyage knows its little 
excitements and diversifications,—the reading of the log-book, which 
is the daily newspaper, the standard concert, the drawing of sweep- 
stakes, etc. It is not lively. There is nothing entertaining or dramatic 
in a sponge-bag, and such-like is our milieu for the time being. But 
any life and fun there was seemed to me to be among the steerage 
passengers. There humor and pathos, love and laughter, accidents and 
tragedies might be seen. But, curiously enough, a great’ part of their 
time was passed in religious exercises, singing and preaching and pray- 
ing. Some were apprehensive and earnest, some were content to do at 
Rome as Rome does, and some evidently found it an amusing pastime. 
One young man, with a damsel on each arm, and followed by a pro- 
cession, paraded about singing snatches of hymns in a very convivialist, 
if not revivalist, fashion. But beyond such mild efforts the voyage 
was quite-uneventful. We saw no sea-serpents. Nobody fell over- 
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board. There were no deaths, nor were there any births, as there often 
are, and, though there may have been some betrothals unknown to me, 
there were no marriages. 

I am not an ancient mariner. This was, in fact, my first really 
outlandish expedition, and I must say I found it gratified, with one 
exception, none of the ordinary pleasures and tastes of life. For 
even the best ship can hardly be said to be a cozy or comfortable 
place. Like some huge lavatory, there is everywhere a cold, petrified 
aspect, and I thought one’s narrow berth preferable only to the 
rather too wide bed of the ocean outside. Then the food tastes in- 
sipid and artificial. Meat kept in ice seems as though it had been 
washed and rinsed till all the essence was gone, while, strange to relate, 
fish at sea are not as good as coals at Newcastle. There is no delicious 
flavor of clay in the vegetables, and the water one drinks has come 
from no fresh mountain spring. But it is the paradise of the idle and 
lazy. On the sea one has no use for feet at all, since the ship does all 
the motion, although she even, as in the Irish song, “ walks through 
the water without any feet.” One cannot stand, or walk, or run ex- 
cept on a few short planks. The unwebbed toes and unfledged arms 
of the human kind are useless and out of place. Man is an exotic on 
the water. ‘He is most distinctly out of his element. He is, in fact, 
every bit as bad as a fish out of water. Only a Dagon, with fishy tail, 
could possibly enjoy himself. There is, therefore, nowhere to go, nor is 
there anything todo. One does not read or write much, and people 
are not even conversational at sea, and any talk there may be is but 
far-fetched reminiscences of the distant land and its faded interests. 
Nor can one even think. This vast void of wind and water takes 
one’s very breath away, suffocating both mind and body. Man’s 
physical properties and cares, at all times a danger to his soul, are 
ruinous to it at sea. In fact, it is quite awful to contemplate how 
sterile and dull we should become if long at sea. The infinite volume 
of the ocean would, I fear, mentally drown us. Such interminable- 
ness and monotony do not. conduce to intellectual fruition. Eternity 
is, I suspect, thoughtless. Philosophy in the clouds is only true very 
metaphorically, for I believe no system of thought will ever be worked 
out in a ship or a balloon. After all, it is in the study, or at least 
in the fields, that the brain of man is at home. But voyaging in 
this boundless space, where clouds only are formed and rain made, 
there is nothing to catch the wandering eye or fix and occupy the 
vacant mind. There are no objects, no distinctions, no limits, no 
standards, no contrasts. To select or discriminate is impossible. 
Who knows one wave from another? We are swimming in a basin of 
liquid, and the solids of life, so to speak, have been left behind. It is 
a soupy, sloppy fare, tasteless and unpalatable to the mental appetite. 

Thus, sundered from the body of life, we reel and we roll and we 
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gasp, and flounder hopelessly in our efforts to find bottom. Like 
Archimedes, one is sadly in want of room to stand on in order to set 
to work. For at sea there is no locus standi. Man is in every way 
out of his depths. His calculations are unsound; his views unde- 
fined ; his reflections unfathomable. The products of the mind are as 
unstable and fruitless as the bubbles rising and bursting in the surf. 
Neither can escape into separate existence. A mental vacancy seems, 
indeed, to pervade the whole of this watery realm of fish, of whom 
the complaint has been made that it is impossible to obtain from them 
a single instructive look or sound. A spiritual chill possesses us in 
their domain as though we also were cold-blooded animals. We, too, 
become deaf and dumb in this voiceless world; for, as you know, 
“the things that live in the sea are all mute.”. Our thoughts and feel- 
ings lie dormant. It is a hibernating season, as it were. A low-lying 
stagnancy oppresses us, and wesuccumb tothe degraded level of jelly-fish. 
And how abhorrent is this negative existence to the soul and conscious- 
ness of man, who, in order to thrive, must, like a flower of the field, be 
planted and rooted! For he cannot live and bear fruit while drifting, 
like some plants of sea-weed whose roots even float upon the surface of 
the sea. He cannot, like the halcyon, build his nest on the water. He 
is rather a bird of passage, who finds here no home or resting-place. 
It is a precarious existence too,—just keeping our heads above water. 
For we are but puppets, bobbing for very life in the storm and stress 
of the ocean, on the secret brow of which, even when at rest, dreaded 
doom treacherously broods. Even the smooth desert of the ocean is too 
ominous of the calm that precedes a storm to be called a peace. The 
sleep of the sea is that of a sleeping dog. Tragic uncertainty, in its 
most unrelenting form, reigns throughout these unfamiliar regions. So 
we are all fatalists on the ocean, just as those who live on its shore always 
are, and mere human character and will are completely submerged in 
the mysterious depths of destiny and chance. Man is, in fact, no longer 
a free agent in mind or body, but the victim of strange, unearthly powers. 
And how impersonal we must and do become! Dipped, as it were, 
in the waters of Lethe, we have shaken off all manners, morals, and 
customs, as antediluvian remnants of some now remote order of things. 
All old associations, local, national, legal, of birth, name, home, class, 
country, of kinship and friendship, evaporate in this realm of nothing- 
ness. Variations of age, sex, character, of religion, habits, pursuits, 
have no room or opportunity for display. Passion and purpose have 
no.vent and become obsolete. 
Wiped off the face of the earth, we are lost in the splash and the mist. 
How wanting, too, in local color it all is! For on the ocean there 
is none of the music and beauty of the sea. It is on the shore that 
the sea breaks into resounding speech and song. There, among the 
shells and pebbles on the beach, she finds her human voice. But in 
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mid-ocean there is no tide or current of any sort. No ebb and flow 
is perceptible there. It is an unvaried scene without feature or ex- 
pression, It has everywhere a tiresome, obvious aspect. 

Oh, this great, unimpressionable power! What can I hope to do 
or see here, when even the hand of the Creator is not visible or 
present? For is not this the material, “ without form and void,” which 
the Divine Sculptor left untouched on the day in that memorable week 
when He made “the dry land appear?” It may be difficult to see the 
trees for the wood, but who can see anything for the overwhelming 
ocean ? or can we even see it? We have heard that Cortez stared at 
the Pacific, but we have wondered how he managed to do it, and agree 
rather with Charles Lamb who complained that he had never seen the 
ocean, but an insignificant bit of it. The very progress of the ship 
through its multitudinous waves is impossible to detect and is hard to 
believe in, and at the journey’s end the land comes as a surprise, and I, 
for my part, should not have been much astonished if we had never 
reached our destination. For, in this world of motion without change, 
there are no landmarks or sign-posts, tosay nothing of mile-stones, and 
so I never felt that we were getting over any ground or approaching 
anything ; but for all I could see we were moving round and round in 
a circle, which but for the compass—the sailor’s cross of salvation—we 
might, I suppose, still be doing. 

Thoreau found it employment enough to watch the progress of the 
seasons at Walden, but he would have been idle at sea; for, unlike 
nature elsewhere, the ocean has no seasons, no spring, no summer, 
autumn, or winter ; no fresh life and growth, no new scents, no birth 
or death. It has been well called evergreen. Snow even does not 
cover or affect it ; while after rain the ship seemed the only wet place. 
Nor can time imprint any tale or tidings on its fluctuating surface. The 
past leaves no traces. History can find no records. Unlike crumbling 
ruins, wrecks are quickly swallowed up, and all vestiges obliterated. 
The ocean has no memory. The fields of Marathon and Waterloo 
outlive Salamis and Trafalgar. All experiences are buried too deep 
for even the most adventurous and searching diver or wet-as-weed 
antiquarian. For who has seen the “untrampled floor” of the sea? 
Who can sound the bottom of the ocean, au fond ? Unless, perhaps, the 
poet, thus,— . 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 


That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d by. 
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Or, more naturally, thus,— 






The world below the brine, 

Forests at the bottom of the sea, the branches and leaves, 

Sea-lettuce, vast lichens, strange flowers and seeds, the thick tangle, openings, and 
pink turf, 

Different colors, pale gray and green, purple, white, and gold, the play of light 
through the water ; 

Dumb swimmers there among the rocks, coral, gluten, grass, rushes, and the 
aliment of the swimmers ; 

Sluggish existences grazing there suspended, or slowly crawling close to the bottom ; 

The sperm-whale at the surface blowing air and spray, or disporting with his flukes ; 

The leaden-eyed shark, the walrus, the turtle, the hairy sea-leopard, and the 
sting-ray ; 

Passions there, wars, pursuits, tribes, sight in those ocean-depths, breathing that 
thick-breathing air, as so many do. 

The change thence to the sight here, and to the subtle air breathed by beings like us 
who walk this sphere; : 

The change onward from ours to that of beings who walk other spheres. 






















But to return to us poor mortals on its surface. Sea and sky 
everywhere. Billows and breezes above and below. One wash of 
blue and gray. It is truly a vain and vague existence, floating in this 
nebulous world of froth and vapor. Within such fluid and aérial 
envelopments we can well realize how all nature is, indeed, one and 
the same, how ether is perhaps a more rarefied form of matter, per- 
meating even the solid structure of crystals, and matter a more com- 
pressed form of ether, or both but forms of energy, since all things 
then seem very cognate and interchangeable. In a Jong-continued 
storm, are not the limit and distinction between sea and air said to be- 
come completely annihilated, “the heaven all spray and the ocean all 
cloud?” But although there may be this natural kinship, there are no 
feelings of human familiarity or homeliness in the scene, for the sea 
and sky are most distant and foreign to our physical organism. Man 
may have been a mere animal at one time of his development, but, as 
far as I can, by hints and possible inclinations in myself, revive his 
earliest aboriginal habits and instincts, he was never either fish or fowl, 
although, of course, scientists tell us there was at one time nothing but 
water-life in the world, and that land animals are late inventions, and 
point to the snail wandering over the earth with his sea-shell still on 
his back, and will also explain to us how the worm crept up a tree and 
had to grow wings in order to get down again. But all this, if ever, 
was a long time ago, and I, for my part, found this atmosphere of 
wind and wave so strange and uncongenial that I doubt very much if 
my ancestors were at any stage of their gradual evolution able to swim or 
to fly, though I believe they may once have been able to crawl and climb. 
It seems, indeed, clear to me that we human beings are essentially land- 
lubbers, and that we must, like leeches, stick to earth for our very 
life-blood. It is not actually true that when life begins to fail our 
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senses swim and our wits vanish into the air? Is not death an inunda- 
tion, as it were, a sort of unpleasant drunkenness, by which the equi- 
poise that sustains life is upset? 

And, in this vapid sphere of water and air, how ardently one longs 
for a good handful of dry brown clay !_ How one’s feet itch for the sure 
touch of soil! How divine earth now seems! On the dead, barren 
boards of the deck one thinks of her as teeming and sprouting with 
luxuriant life. A particle of dust even is now a sacred and treasured 
relic of past terrestrial bliss, and as for a blade of grass or a sprig of 
green foliage, they would be as manna from heaven to one’s famished 
senses and orphaned soul. Verily, earth is our mother. Amid these 
aquatic surroundings, hemmed in by the ocean on both sides, I con- 
fess I found myself to be a gross, unabashed materialist, and ardently 
wished to be, as they say, “immersed in matter.” 

And how deeply pathetic it was to watch the antics of her exiled 
children as, by diligent pacing up and down the deck and stamping 
on the boards, they vainly endeavored to recall the solid joys of 
terra firma and the voluptuous delights of a long, unbroken walk ! 
For no amount of tramping will draw from the hard, cold, close- 
shaven, and well-scrubbed boards of a ship’s deck a vestige of earth’s 
soft touch and fond, caressing warmth,—what the poet means when he 


says,— 
* The press of my foot to the earth springs a hundred affections, 


and the futile attempt to do so only reminded me of a tame sparrow 
I once saw that used to flap its wings and try to douse itself in the 
polished, glossy. surface of a mahogany table. 

Thus cooped up like hens in the middle of a great pool, the time 
passes away in slumberous vacuity, much feeding and roosting, and a 
certain amount of discontented croaking and picking. 


III. 

Bat there were times in this rather squalid life when the soul 
could emerge and rise to the purest exaltation; rare moments when 
the true purposes of life become evident and conscious realities, and 
the soul, touched with emotion, breathes eternal loyalty to its high 
possibilities ; hours, by day, spent in sea-dreaming, and by night in 
star-gazing ; calm days; when all above is a dome of light and the 
waters around one smooth, resplendent flood; clear nights, when the 
sea “bares her bosom to the moon,” whose bright shadow, soft and 
evanescent like a golden rainbow, lights and adorns her deep, dark 
rest ; stirring, dashing times, when the width and freedom and wild- 
ness of the scene are most exhilarating to the rebellious spirit in one ; 
fickle moods, when the perpetual motion of this fleeting world delight 
one ; lovely, chaste mornings, when the electric purity and freshness of 
the sea and air enchant one; gorgeous, fiery evenings, when the blaze 
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of the setting sun and the glow of the spreading ocean vie with each 
other in surpassing magnificence and glory. And how often—drifting 
between two oceans, one infinite arching overhead, and one fathomless 
sweeping underneath, the vast space of the sky with its countless stars 
above, and the unknown depths of the sea with its myriad waves below, 
alone, in the solemn stillness of “ the huge and thoughtful night” and 
bathed in the eternal mystery of life and death—would I wistfully 
look up at the deep vault of the veiled heavens and then searchingly 
peer down into the dark hollow of the hidden waters ! 

Stars silent rest o’er us, 

Graves under us silent. 

It was strange and startling indeed to think of “this fragment of 
a world hastening to rejoin the great mass of existence,” of this little 
oasis of life and humanity in the wide wilderness of the desert-ocean. 
For I found the Atlantic very uninhabited, except by fish, and they 
were mostly beneath one’s notice. We seldom sighted a passing ship 
and only occasionally saw “the backs of plunging dolphins” or the 
“ foam-fountains” of the “ sea-shouldering” whale. Birds only were 
our almost constant attendants. But I must not forget to mention how 
one beautiful, clear afternoon four magnificent icebergs “ mast-high, 
came floating by.” We were very fortunate in meeting them, as some 
passengers on board had crossed thirty times without ever having 
seen one. Their dazzling lustre in the bright sunshine, glowingly 
reflected in the watery mirror around, was superb. As the ship passed 
close by them one after the other in procession, they seemed to me like 
great ocean swans that had strayed from their northern nests and were 
now aimlessly swimming about this shoreless pond in search of rest, 
some with their stately necks reared high above the luminous water in 
crystal glory, some with their heads gracefully buried, in Arctic repose, 
in the fluffy, snow-white plumage of their softly-folded wings. And 
as the sun’s rays fell on them and the sea breezes blew around them, 
they sparkled all over in shimmering sprays of silvery radiance, their 
feathers of frost and foam were gently ruffled, and the sheen of the en- 
circling blue broke against their emerald-hued sides into rippling waves 
of motion and light,—one star-quivering, sun-flashing, sea-glittering 
scene of glacial splendor. Or, again, as we got farther from them, I 
fancied them to be the loveliest of sea-lilies, cruelly torn from their 
white bed in the north and wafted down the world’s great Gulf-Stream, 
and, as they listlessly floated towards warmer climes, little by little 
fading and melting away into its absorbing depths, pure water-blossoms, 
dissolving pearls of snow. 

These ocean phantoms looked so peaceful and innocent that it was 
difficult to regard them as one of the greatest dangers of the voyage, 
which in foggy weather they are, though there is, I believe, some slight 
chance of seeing them in time owing to their brilliant whiteness and 
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towering size. Apart, however, from the mere danger, I am glad that 
we met them in full daylight and escaped a collision, since in such a 
catastrophe, though doubtless the unholy part of my nature would 
lave been inclined to curse this “harmless albatross,” all my poetic 
and spiritual sympathies would have been on the side of so fair and 
fascinating opponent. For, in spite of the ship’s orthodox gender, I 
imagined her to be a mighty, screw-driving, smoke-belching, black- 
smithy Vulcan—I had but lately been over her hot interior, inspecting 
the furnaces and many gigantic instruments of force that‘propel her— 
with club-footed blades forging his iron way and will in a brutal at- 
tempt to assault the cool, fresh, morning purity of a spotless goddess, 
born of the sea. Certainly, as these icebergs, aurora-like, tremulous, 
and delicate, calmly glided along, our noise and motion, as, leviathan- 
like, with smoking nostrils and burning eyeballs, we ploughed and 
splashed by, seemed rude, indecent, and unpardonable. 

We did not catch sight of another danger, ‘‘derelicts.” I regret 
this, as‘I should have much liked to have seen a great naked-ribbed 
vessel, adrift and unmanned and deserted by every living creature,—its 
skeleton hulk still lying unburied on this fluid field of seafaring and 
storm-fighting. 

But we did have a view of, in my opinion, the greatest “ derelict” 
of all between this and America. For I shall not soon forget how, 
as the first morning broke after leaving Liverpool, we found ourselves 
anchored in the beautiful harbor of Queenstown, with its picturesquely 
situated cathedral on the brow of the sloping declivity on which the 
little town is built. This lovely glimpse of my native land was espe- 
cially dear and touching to me, since, meeting her thus out at sea, it 
seemed as though she had come out a part of the way on purpose to 
see me off and bid me a “ God-speed” on my journey ; and well might 
we have said when, with the hearty good wishes of the natives, we 
started on our. voyage across the ocean,— 

The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did'we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the light-house top. 


And long shall I remember also, as with lingering regret we slowly 
receded, gazing back through the whole of that afternoon at the dim, 
distant tinge of the land’s edge, and how, as I thought of the Old 
World we were leaving behind and of the New World we were hurry- 
ing to, it seemed to me like'the faint thin outline of an old moon, pale 
and indistinct, yet clearly visible; and so it remained in my eyes, even 
after, continuing our globular course, we had come round on the first 


crescent of the rich new moon. 
Martin Morris. 
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LI HUNG CHANG, 


Ir would be as easy to underestimate as to exaggerate the importance 
of the visit of the great Chinese viceroy to Europe. The Germans, 
and even the French, may possibly have made too much of him, but 
that would be an insufficient excuse for our making too little. If his 
mission is a mystery to us, that may be because our diplomacy has 
manceuvred itself into a position of isolation in regard to the Far East ; 
and the continental powers may have a perfectly clear idea of what 
they are doing. It is one of our insular ways to consider the rest of 
the world fools. From the pains which were taken by the ministers 
of Russia and France in China to prevent any Englishmen, even Li 
Hung Chang’s trusted medical adviser, from being attached to his staff, 
we may conclude that, in the judgment of those two powers, at least, 
the mission was not intended to be an empty pageant. And Germany 
has but followed the precedent she set up in 1884 in the regal reception 
accorded to the delegates from the Transvaal, who came to England on 
business, and visited Germany from courtesy. 

From every point of view the visit of such a personage as Li Hung 
Chang to Europe would be an interesting event. He is the first 
Chinaman of rank who has crossed the sea, except under compulsion, 
and he is the greatest man China is known to have produced in this 
century, which out of three hundred million is something. He is also 
the only Chinese statesman who has made any practical attempt to 
introduce the modern spirit into the polity of his country from a con- 
viction that in that alone is salvation to be found. For thirty years 
lie has been striving against overwhelming difficulties to put his country 
in a state of defense as the condition precedent to all other reforms, 
and has thereby entitled himself to our sympathy. Lastly, English- 
men, at least, may remember that it is to Li Hung Chang they owe the 
discovery of General Gordon. But for the fortuitous contact of these 
two personalities at a critical period, perhaps neither of them would 
have gone down to history. The opportunity for Gordon to show his 
genius might never have occurred elsewhere, for he never would have 
sought it, and would in all probability have passed his life in the 
obscurity of service routine, snubbed for his eccentricities by his 
superiors, and loved by his intimates for the soul that was in him. 


1 Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century, by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York, American publishers of the Nineteenth 
Century. 
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On the other hand, but for Gordon and these same eccentricities of 
military genius China might have been—who knows where ?—without 
government, a scene of rapine on the titanic scale. Judging after the 
event, it is easy to overlook the special merit of Li Hung Chang, not 
so much in employing a foreign soldier,—though that made an enor- 
mous breach in the wall of Chinese conservatism,—but in cordial 
appreciation of and loyal co-operation with him, which alone rendered 
his services effective. It was a thoroughly un-Chinese proceeding, 
which it would have been well for China if it had been more con- 
sistently followed out in her recent history. From the principle then 
introduced Li Hung Chang has never swerved, that the strengthening 
and regeneration of China necessitated the employment of foreign men 
and foreign methods; and on this he has staked everything and braved 
the odium of his peers. He was not, indeed, the father of the idea. 
That honor belonged to Tséng Kwo Fan, the father of the late Mar- 
quis Tséng, who was some time minister to’Great Britain. Li was 
his first lieutenant, and lived to put in practice the policy which his 
chief had bequeathed to his country. That he has been perfectly 
successful it would be absurd to contend after the exposure of the 
military weakness of China in the late war; but if the whole position 
be fairly considered, the failures of the reformer will excite sympathy 
rather than contempt. The Chinese statesman set himself to remove 
a mountain, and only succeeded in carting away a few tons of débris. 
Why was the result so disproportionate to the effort? Primarily, no 
doubt, it was the inherent difficulty of the task ; but the proximate or 
apparent explanation is that Li Hung Chang stood absolutely alone. 
The nation was inert, but with a vis inerti# which could be irritated 
into reactionary activity. The political machinery of the country, 
massive and complex, was set automatically in motion to thwart and 
obstruct the reforms which the one man was trying to introduce. His 
was a task requiring the aid of an enthusiastic propaganda, and the 
reformer made no proselyte. He did not even make friends, only hosts 
of enemies. And the few foreigners whose support might have been 
invaluable have leaned rather towards jealousy of his power than 
cordial support of his measures. 

By sheer force of circumstances Li Hung Chang has been the pivot 
on which the foreign relations of China have turned for thirty years, 
the indispensable man, who alone, if we except one member of the 
Foreign Board who died many years ago, ever dared. to deal with 
foreign questions in a business-like manner. And so he has come to 
personate China in the imagination of Europe, and to be the best- 
known man of that country,—so well known, indeed, that his faults 
and failings have been photographed at close quarters and then 
enlarged, while his successes have been passed over as flat and uninter- 
esting. But even a glance at the multiplicity of duties that have been 
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imposed on him will impress us rather with the amount accomplished 
than with what has remained undone. For the last twenty-five years 
Li Hung Chang has been “viceroy” or governor-general of the 
metropolitan province, a territorial office involving much labor and 
responsibility. In addition to that he has been the superintendent of 
trade for the northern half of the empire, an office which has brought 
him into constant relations with consuls, merchants, and representatives 
of foreign trade, for he had to deal with all commercial questions, dis- 
putes, interpretation and execution of treaties, customs regulations, etc. 
In that capacity, also, he has had the task of introducing the telegraph 
and railway systems, with the responsibility for their operation, and he 
created and controlled a great steamship enterprise; also, within the 
last few years, cotton-mills, in which concerns he took perhaps more 
than a platonic interest. 

These various duties one would be apt to consider sufficient for one 
man, but they represented but a fraction of what was expected from Li 
Hung Chang. Though without portfolio, he was de facto minister for 
foreign affairs, the general negotiator and the ultimate referee in the 
external relations of the empire. He was minister of marine, and 
lord high admiral, commissioner for national defense, and inspector- 
general of fortifications. He was also minister for what corresponds 
in China to the colonies and India,—viz., Thibet, Mongolia, and Korea. 
In a word, this man has been a whole British cabinet rolled into one, 
with perhaps the exception of the lord chancellor and home secretary. 
If we imagine the strongest English minister who ever lived having 
such multifarious duties crowded upon him, we shall be better able to 
perceive how Li Hung Chang came short of complete success in his 
labors. It is true that some of these high diplomatic and executive 
functions were nominally fulfilled by certain boards in the capital ; but 
so far from tbat easing, it only aggravated the labor of the effective 
man, who had not only these boards to contend with, but had to work 
without a staff or an office. Chinese service is denied both the weekly 
rest and the annual vacation, nor have the ministers of state the relief 
of septennial or more frequent refreshing lapses into irresponsible life. 
A holiday is almost impossible except on urgent ground of health,— 
and wonderful details have sometimes to be gone into by the official 
applying for sick leave,—or on the death of a parent. Fixed periods 
of mourning are of religious obligation, but are occasionally over- 
ridden by the exigencies of the public service, as has happened in the 
case of Li Hung Chang. Nor has the plea of sickness always availed 
him. Some five years ago he was prostrated by influenza and almost 
given up, but he knew no respite from official duties. A local insur- 
rection had broken out in Mongolia, which he was called upon to put 
down, and he had actually to conduct a campaign from what looked 
very like his death-bed. 
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If we but consider that this unrelieved strain has had to be borne 
for twenty-five years, we shall be able to form an idea how the affairs 
of China are managed, and to understand what a small gift of prophecy 
was needed to predict the result of the late war. But the case is not 
yet exhausted. European experience will hardly help us to realize 
the occult side of this immense problem,—how one man is to do the 
work of a hundred. There was the accumulated inertia of two thou- 
sand years passively opposing its dead-weight to all attempts to move 
it out of the ruts of ages; and there were the incessant and insidious 
plots against the person and policy of the solitary man which have 
occupied the minds of the official hierarchy of China during the whole 
period, and are as active to-day as they have ever been. All things 
considered, therefore, we may well be surprised not that Li Hung 
Chang has failed to regenerate China, but that he has survived the 
struggle. A very progressive Chinaman, the late Tong Kin Sing, was, 
in conversation with Li Hung Chang, recounting the obstruction that 
met him everywhere, and concluded by deploring his fate in being 
born a Chinese. “You might say that,” observed the viceroy, “if 
you had been an official.” 

The shortcomings of Li Hung Chang are plain enough, nor have 
they ever been extenuated. But there is a time for everything, and 
you need not choose a man’s wedding-day to expatiate on the follies of 
his youth. The occasion of a complimentary visit to our country is 
scarcely appropriate for setting in array all the demerits of a distin- 
guished man. Artistic justice, to say no more, requires that the lights 
as well as the shadows of a picture should have their due place. 
Paragraphs circulate through the press, not intended to be compli- 
mentary, about Li Hung Chang’s being the richest man in the world, 
as if that were the salient feature of his record. But it is ludicrous. 
Paris, London, New York, and Chicago could each produce its crowd 
of prominent citizens who could sign .a check which would buy up 
the Chinese millionaire root and branch, while, were the process of 
acquisition in question, the Ovcidental would not be able to throw a 
stone at the Oriental method. 

It must, on the whole, be conceded that Li Hung Chang would 
have well earned his eminent position did his merit extend no further 
than being the one-eyed man among the blind, a description which 
has been sometimes applied to him. He must be judged by neither 
the religious, political, nor social laws of foreign countries, but by his 
own surroundings, traditions, and heredity. See what an enormous 
change has been wrought by him in the official intercourse between 
Chinese and foreigners. Think of the impracticable arrogance of 
viceroys and governors, their studied insolence, their refusal to see 
foreign officials or to discuss any matter, and their evasions of every 
practical question ; their listening to no argument short of the ultima 
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ratio. It has been the unique merit of Li Hung Chang to take a 
common-sense view of things, to meet complaints half-way, to receive 
suggestions with courtesy, and to set an example of conciliatory de- 
meanor towards foreigners; in a word, to form in his own person a 
workable joint between the petrified ideas of Chinese polity and the 
requirements of modern Christendom. He has made himself accessi- 
ble not only to foreign representatives, but to foreigners of every 
grade who could show a plausible pretext for occupying his time. 
His toleration of irrelevant visitors has indeed been remarkable, but 
it was his only means of studying mankind and of learning something 
about foreign countries, which fate seemed to veto his ever visiting. 
Though his conversation was sometimes rough, his etiquette was 
always respectful ; and when there was no serious business on hand, 
he would ply his visitors with Socratic interrogatories which afforded 
him amusement and gave them a high sense of their own importance. 
A sample of this manner is afforded by the way he is now, as these 
lines are being written, pulling the legs of French journalists and 
financiers. Could the viceroy have read English or French or German, 
the solemn reports of correspondents and faddists who attached great 
value to conversations in which they were made butts of would often 
have amused him greatly. An ordinary interview with Li Hung 
Chang in his own Yamén has a curious resemblance to an interview 
with another astute personage—in Pretoria. They have both a won- 
derful capacity for sitting, and in their manner there is much in common. 

It does not seem a great thing to us, but it was a striking advance 
for a Chinese official to establish social intercourse with foreigners, to 
eat and drink with them in public, and even to allow his womankind 
to emerge from their seclusion, and to share to some extent in the 
pleasures and pastimes of the Western people. The example in 
these matters set by Li Hung Chang has not, unfortunately, been 
followed to any great extent. The initiative was all the more credit- 
able, for it is to be remembered that he braved—it may almost be said 
outraged—the whole body of traditional propriety that was extant in 
the empire. Trivial as these matters appear translated into English, 
they were really large to a Chinese. We have nothing with which to 
compare it, having no alien civilization clamoring for admission at our 
door; but the moral courage of a bishop carrying a foundling in his 
arms along the Strand, or of the first Brahmin crossing the ocean, may 
give some idea of the moral courage required. 

Nor, though the effect is not of the ostentatious kind, has this 
rational bearing of Li Hung Chang been barren of beneficial results 
in the interests of foreigners, merchants, missionaries, and officials. 
These results are not the less real for belonging largely to the pre- 
cautionary order, to the class of unobtrusive things, such as those 
which preserve our bodies in health. The merit of prevention is only 
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recognizable by contrast with the disaster of its failure. The steamer 
“Drummond Castle” might have made fifty successful voyages to 
South Africa and her name remained unknown outside of shipping 
offices. What we know positively of the government of Li Hung 
Chang is that during his whole incumbency everything has gone 
smoothly between Chinese and foreigners, and that in spite of the fact 
that the populace of Tien-Tsin contains a large element of ferocity and 
lawlessness. Matters were not always so. Under Li’s predecessor— 
himself also a great man—serious disturbances occurred in the prov- 
ince, murders of missionaries unavenged culminating in the historical 
atrocity known as the “ Tien-Tsin massacre” of 1870. Twenty-one 
Europeans, most of them Catholic sisters, were savagely done to 
death on that occasion. The crime excited such a feeling among the 
foreign representatives that the government was constrained to depose 
the popular and powerful viceroy, Ts¢ng Kwo Fan. Li, who was 
engaged at the time ip a campaign against the Mohammedan rebels, 
was summoned to Tien-Tsin, where he has remained in defiance of the 
law of the service, which limits the term of office. During these five- 
and-twenty years peace has reigned in the province, and the unruly 
character of the town population of Tien-Tsin has been practically for- 
gotten. As for the missionaries of all creeds and classes, they have 
sat under their own vine and fig-tree throughout the whole province, 
whose magistrates are held personally responsible by the viceroy for 
the protection of foreign missions. To solve the thorny missionary 
question in China—so far, at least, as mere riot and massacre are con- 
cerned—all that is wanted is eighteen men like Li Hung Chang to 
rule over the provinces. If no one else, therefore, at least those mis- 
sionaries who do not court martyrdom for its own sake have cause 
to be grateful to this man. 

The selection of Li Hung Chang to succeed Tséng as guardian of 
the gate of the capital was the highest compliment that could have 
been paid to him; and he was there placed in a position where he 
could give practical, effect to the general ideas of national defense 
originated by his predecessor. The origin of that conception was the 
invasion of the capital in 1860 by the Anglo-French forces, and the 
flight and death of the emperor. “Such a calamity must not occur 
again,” was the watchword of the new progress. Everybody admitted 
the necessity for an effective defense against maritime attack, and Li 
grasped the plan of achieving it. It was the homeopathic remedy, to 
take a hair from the dog that had bitten them. Foreign men, foreign 
weapons, and foreign methods had to be employed. Such was the 
general idea, which was first reduced to practice in the suppression of 
the Taiping rebellion in 1862-64, when Ward, Burgevine, and finally 
Gordon were employed to drill and lead Chinese troops. The dynasty 
was saved by these measures; from the Chinese point of view by 
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the judicious use of foreign machinery; from the foreign point of 
view by Gordon, who was the animating spirit of the machine. The 
efforts of China during the following thirty years to build up a navy, 
a system of coast fortifications, and even to raise an army, the most 
difficult of all, originated in the experience gained in the final suppres- 
sion of the fifteen years’ rebellion. A precocious attempt to supply a 
navy on entirely foreign lines was thwarted by Li Hung Chang, even 
at the time when the need was pressing, on the ground that the Chinese 
must use foreigners, but not let foreigners use them. 

It is an interesting coincidence that it was at the same time that 
Japanese regeneration began, an identical incentive having started 
both. An English squadron had bombarded the capital of the Prince 
of Satsuma in 1864, and then and there the seed of the new Japanese 
empire was sown, for that must also “not happen again.’ Thus two 
streams sprang simultaneously from the same watershed; but how 
divergent their history! One followed a clear and steady course 
towards its ocean, gathering force and volume as it proceeded, fertil- 
izing the country as it flowed, and shedding wealth and blessing. 
The other meandered through wastes of sand and lost itself in a 
dismal swamp. Why this difference, the circumstances being appa- 
rently the same? It is an inquiry which would involve a deep study 
of national and racial character, for the two peoples who have been 
coupled together in our thoughts and in popular speech are as wide as 
the Poles apart. 

China and Japan entered on their reforms in the same way, and 
there was as little to distinguish them as there is to distinguish the 
“braird” of two different species of plant on its first springing from 
the seed. They established schools for Western science, and they sent 
young men abroad to study. There was no apparent difference, but 
there was a very real one. The heart of the one nation was in the 
new enterprise ; of the other not. In Japan it was not one or two 
particularly far-seeing statesmen who led the reform, but the whole 
nation, which was sharp-set like a pack of hounds, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, wealth, and power. The huntsmen had little to do 
but let them go. In China, on the other hand, the people were densely 
uninterested, the government inert, and the governing classes, if they 
had any passion at all, were passionately opposed to everything foreign 
and everything new. In Japan the innovators were carried forward 
on a wave of national enthusiasm. In China the solitary reformer 
had to drag after him a gigantic mass of dead matter, as well as to 
contend with both open and covert opposition, from above as well as 
from below. The different results arrived at in the two countries are — 
precisely what would be expected from the premises. One effect has 
been that, as Li Hung Chang was the only man who did anything, he 
is the only man blamed for everything that was not done, just as the 
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one man who was on deck is responsible for the loss of the ship. Such 
is the world’s justice. Yet is there a reasonable side even to that, for 
a reformer may conceivably block the way of his betters, as “ my lord 
the elephant” did in Kipling’s story. 

It is not without interest to note how unequal was even the partial 
success of Li Hung Chang in the reform of the national defenses. 
The scheme naturally fell into three parts,—army, navy, and forts,— 
and the odd thing is that his greatest failure was in the department 
where success was prima facie the easiest. The Chinese knew what an 
army was, and it might have been thought easier to improve what 
existed than to make new creations, The contrary was the case. For 
reasons which are obvious on a little reflection a tabula rasa would 
have formed a more hopeful base for a new army, where no com- 
parisons could be made, nor arguments founded on antiquity drawn 
from the books of history. 

The case of the navy was more hopeful; for though the Chinese 
had legendary experience of sea-power, by which, in fact, they had 
been enabled to expel the Japanese from Korea in 1578, yet immense 
floating batteries propelled by steam, worked by electricity, and carry- 
ing terrible explosives, torpedo-boats with their lightning speed and 
deadly weapons, constituted an entirely new thing which had to be 
created from the egg, so to speak, with nothing to assist comparison 
or suggest criticism. The navy had the further advantage of moving 
in an element which was regarded with aversion by the ordinary 
Chinese official. For that and other reasons the navy could be 
developed out of sight, without interference from ignorant or preju- 
diced critics. The whole thing, indeed, was so mysterious that the 
supreme government was but too well pleased to leave its manage- 
ment in the hands of the only man who was equal to the respon- 
sibility. The consequence of all this was that Li Hung Chang came 
very near succeeding with the navy. Where he failed was in relaxing 
his efforts before adequate progress had been made, probably from 
sheer weariness, and so letting the fleet fall behind. Moreover, he 
allowed his foreign officers and advisers to quit the service while their 
training work was half done. The result was that when the trial came 
the ships were obsolete, and neither equipped nor disciplined for war. 
Still, the navy was the sole redeeming feature in the Chinese collapse. 

That Li Hung Chang was responsible for the conduct and result 
of the war with Japan is true, but it is also fair to remember that the 
war was forced on him. He went as far as he dared in his efforts to 
avert it, but the power behind the throne was impracticable, and the 
war was forced on the emperor, first, by an unprovoked and un- 
answerable challenge, and next by the opening of hostilities by the 
Japanese. Some of the Japanese organs have hinted that a little more 
judgment shown by the representatives of Great Britain would have 
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obviated the war. This is plausible, if not quite true. No doubt had 
they dealt frankly with Li Hung Chang, and supported him against 
the ignorant, insane, and impracticable coterie of imperial councillors, 
a compromise would certainly have been offered by China, which, if it 
did not prevent the war, would at least have cut the moral ground 
more completely from the feet of the Japanese. The war would have 
proceeded quand méme, but possibly the sympathies of Europe would 
have gone more with the victim than the victor,—which might have 
made a difference. 

The peculiar position occupied by Li Hung Chang vis-a-vis the 
foreign representatives deserves a passing remark. He was not 
officially foreign minister, nor a member of the board which consti- 
tutes the Ministry of Foreign .Affairs, neither did he reside in the 
capital. He was nevertheless the de facto arbiter in foreign matters, 
in virtue of his being the only man who knew anything or dared to 
say what he knew, and the only man whom the imperial family could 
trust with any kind of business. Hence the intercourse between the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the foreign representatives has for a 
quarter of a century been regulated by Li Hung Chang. The Yamén 
dared not take any step without consulting him, because whenever 
they attempted to do so they got themselves into a mess through their 
ignorance, The situation was of course irregular as well as incon- 
venient, and some of the foreign representatives and others resented 
the position in which they were placed. They had installed themselves 
in formidable array in Peking for the purpose of being at the very 
centre of government, though any other residence would have been 
more agreeable. Yet they felt there was a man at a distance virtually 
controlling the game, as we might conceive a Bismarck doing under 
certain circumstances at Friedrichsruhe. It was found by experience 
that whoever wanted business put through did best by dealing direct 
with Li, who was never reluctant to show the importance of his posi- 
tion. But this was compounding illegitimacy, and the British min- 
isters in particular have always stood out against it. Did we not, they 
said, go to war with China mainly to establish the principle that our 
dealings should be with the central government alone? Have we 
not in deference to this principle allowed the interests of British sub- 
jects to be sacrificed ever since the war of 1860, because we would not 
use the pressure which lay to our bands against the provincial authori- 
ties, who would have given us what we wanted? And shall we now 
confess that our theoretical right was a practical wrong, and go to a 
provincial magnate, eighty miles away, for that which the central 
government denies us? Certainly not, your excellencies, only you 
will observe that your colleagues, regarding only what makes for the 
interest of their respective countries, and being less tightly laced up 
in diplomatic purism, enter by the side door, which is open, while you 
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hammer at the-front door, which is closed. Under these circumstances 
it was natural that the protesting ministers should seek to suppress 
and even extinguish the disturbing element in their diplomatic system. 
To ignore Li Hung Chang and force the foreign board to do the 
same became a kind of policy with them. Buta fact remains a fact 
even though it be ignored. Had Li Hung Chang been really ill- 
disposed towards the English, which has never been the case, he might 
have found a reasonable justification in the inveterate hostility to him- 
self evinced by British representatives. 

But her Majesty’s government have never really been bound to a 
fetish of legitimacy. Their attitude was perfectly explicable on the 
theory that they had alternative channels which offered advantages, 
and which they also fancied might be a counterpoise to the influence 
of Li Hung Chang. That was the English head of the Chinese cus- 
toms and the English secretary to the Chinese legation. Through 
these channels the British government imagined it would gain its 
ends. But if the Li Hung Chang agency was illegitimate, one of these 
at least was by many degrees more so, and it has produced the 
miseries which inevitably result from irregularity. A perfectly 
gratuitous rivalry was set up between the head of the customs and the 
viceroy, whereby their forces, which united would have been nearly 
omnipotent, have been neutralized, and the customs service itself 
brought perilously near dissolution because it was regarded as an 
English institution. British influence in China has, partly from the 
same cause, fallen below zero. Instead of maintaining the position of 
arbiter of the destinies of China which she held in the sixties, she has 
in these last days become the Ishmael of the Far East. 

It is sometimes said that Li Hung Chang is favorable to this or 
that country, and it has been suggested that he has never been over- 
friendly to England. This is an error. It would be no credit to any 
statesman to, cherish sentimental fancies, and no man was ever freer 
from the influence of likes and dislikes than Li Hung Chang. He 
has always had a leaning towards England on solid grounds, and might 
still have if she would only be steady and have a policy which would 
remain in focus for a few seconds. This preference for England is 
simply dictated by the consideration that on the whole there is less to 
be apprehended from her than from some other great powers. It is 
true that his continental experiences have shown him clearly how 
absolutely blind was the statesmanship which has led England to 
forego her birthright in the Far East, and to lift her rivals into her 
vacant place; and the moral suggested by analogous exhibitions in 
common life must be irresistible, that those who fail to guard their 
own are unfit trustees for other people’s interests. So far as Li Hung 
Chang is anti-English, it is because England herself has been so; un- 
true to herself, and therefore untrue to others. 
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The only occasion on which the viceroy came into direct collision 
with Great Britain was on the occasion of the murder of Mr. Margary 
on the frontier of Yunnan. The matter was taken up seriously by the 
British government, and justice was demanded from the Chinese. 
After long and fruitless discussions between the British minister in 
Peking and the Tsungli Yamén war seemed near. The British 
minister left the capital and proceeded to Shanghai in order to place 
himself in direct telegraphic communication with his government. 
Then the Chinese government became alarmed, and sent Li Hung 
Chang post-haste after him to Chefoo, a pleasant summer resort on 
the Gulf of Pecheli, where negotiations were opened. There was a 
British Flying Squadron close at hand, and it looked like surrender 
for the Chinese, which it would actually have been but for an un- 
looked-for turn in their favor. It was in the summer of 1876, when 
affairs in Europe looked stormy, and news came at the crisis of the 
negotiations which showed that the British Flying Squadron might 
bark but would not bite. The representatives of several of the great 
powers were also then assembled at Chefoo. For some reason, per- 
sonal or official, there was a lack of confidence between the British 
minister and his colleagues. They claimed to know what he was doing, 
as in case of war they must take measures for the protection of their 
nationals. But the Englishman claimed the right to keep his own 
counsel. Of course, they all knew through the Chinese what turn the 
negotiations were taking, and that something of the nature of an ulti- 
matum was impending. Having taken the side of the Chinese, these 
other ministers were able to communicate to Li Hung Chang most im- 
portant information, which took the sting completely out of the 
British minister’s menaces. They knew by their private advices from 
Europe that the Flying Squadron was muzzled, and they told Li Hung 
Chang, who was immensely relieved. The Chinese minister, ably sup- 
ported by Sir R. Hart, the head of the customs service, and his very 
capable lieutenant, Mr. Detring, now became master of the situation, 
and of course took full advantage of it, as the famous Chefoo conven- 
tion testifies. In fact, if the British minister had not accepted what the 
Chinese government was ready to concede, it was arranged that Li Hung 
Chang should be dispatched with full powers to London to treat with 
the Foreign Office. A steamer was waiting for him in Chefoo harbor. 
The result of the Chefoo negotiations did not, perhaps, dispose 
British ministers to dealings with the astute Li Hung Chang, and may 
possibly have had somewhat to do with their reserved attitude towards 
the great satrap ever since. One of the minor effects of the Chefoo 
campaign was that the experience he had gained of Mr. Detring’s — 
capacity induced Li Hung Chang a few years later to get him trans- 
ferred to his own post, Tien-Tsin, where he has practically remained 
ever since, as much against the routine of the customs service as the 
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viceroy’s own extended term of office has been contrary to the official 
rules of China. It is the same Mr. Detring who has recently been 
acting as secretary to Li Hung Chang’s mission in Germany, and to 
whose exertions is doubtless largely due the organizing of the German 
reception of the viceroy ; who also played an effective part in the in- 
ternational combination which saved the Chinese mainland from dis- 
memberment last year. 

On some other occasions on which Li Hung Chang encountered 
British diplomacy he was not the ostensible negotiator, but. was be- 
hind the scenes pulling the wires. The principal transaction was the 
Burman treaty of 1885, which was also a surrender to China. Terri- 
tory which had been undoubtedly Burmese, which made an excellent 
natural frontier with China,? was given up for nothing to China, 
making such a patchwork frontier that to this day nobody has been 
able to mark it out. Were it the custom to give black instead of 
white marks to the signatories of treaties, on the presumption that 
they were injudicious, there would be fewer instances of giving away 
the material interests of the empire by officials in a hurry. We should 
have done better without any such treaty. | : 

Our newspapers have been twitting the Germans about their atten- 
tions to Li Hung Chang not being disinterested, while in the next 
sentence they deprecate English attentions on the ground that he is 
now powerless and unable to return favors. Between German inter- 
estedness and British disinterestedness there would appear to be little 
to choose. If the Germans really thought that the great Chinaman 
had brought bags of gold to scatter among them like confetti at the 
carnival, they were naive. But Germans are not fools, as any one may 
satisfy himself who tries a fall with them in business, They know on 
which side their bread is buttered as well as any race under heaven, 
with the possible exceptions of the Jews and the Scots, and stand little 
in need of our condolence, The overdone cordiality of Germany 
and the insular rigidity which is recommended by some of our leading 
organs are curiously illustrative of the respective national modes of 
conducting their commercial competition. The stiff and stand-off 
attitude suggested to the public for the reception of Li Hung Chang 
represents too accurately the attitude of British manufacturers in their 
dealings with customers and potential customers. They refuse to 
budge or bend an inch from their routine in order to promote trade. 
This is the universal and continuous report of observers. of every 
class and in every corner of the world, Tle spirit was typified in a 
London optician’s shop the other day, where a lady had brought 4 
prescription for glasses to be made. Calling attention to the fact that 


* The Burmese have always had a good strategic eye, and their frontiers were 
“scientific.’’ Had we been well advised we should have adhered to them instead of 
carving out an imaginary frontier on paper, irrespective of terrestrial configuration. 
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her skin was sensitive, she asked that the bridge should be made so as 
not to hurt the nose. The optical gentleman, in his downright Eng- 
lish manner, on which he no doubt prides himself, merely answered, 
“Oh, we can’t make glasses that will not hurt the nose.” Possibly 
not, but he might have attached a customer for life by merely prom- 
ising to do his best. 

Now, the Germans, if they have not booked any contracts with Li 
Hung Chang, as it would have been childish to expect they would,— 
that is not the way things are done,—have at least made themselves 
favorably known to their guest, and thus prepared the way for future 
business. It is impossible to deny that a powerful stimulus has been 
given to German commerce in China, that on the one hand the Ger- 
mans have been roused in a way they have never been before, and, on 
the other, the Chinese, as represented by their chief contract-monger, 
have been deeply impressed with the importance of things German. 
There was never a better advertisement. Many things which Li has 
seen in Germany he could have seen as well, perhaps better, elsewhere ; 
but the interesting fact remains that it is there that he has seen them, 
and the memory will abide. He will not want his face again photo- 
graphed by the Réntgen rays. That remains a German experience. 

The Germans have followed him up scientifically. Krupp’s agent 
appears in the photographs taken as if he were. part of the show, which 
in fact he was. The effect of all this is that when Li returns to China 
he will always find a German at his elbow ready to render any service 
—for a consideration. He will not find an Englishman there. And 
this trait in the English character, which is losing us our commercial 
pre-eminence, is surely the last thing the manufacturing and trading 
communities need to have urged upon them by influential journals. 

The “ power” of Li Hung Chang will probably remain, as it has 
been, an unknown and indefinable quantity, and very elastic,—the last 
perhaps the most important element in it. On documentary grounds 
he has little or no power, any more than Mr. Rhodes has in Charter- 
land. It is force of character and his record, and ‘also the force of 
circumstances, that give him power. And it is stronger on its negative 
than on its positive side, so that if he cannot do what he would, he 
can often prevent others from doing what he would not. No stone 
has been left unturned by the powerful factions opposed to him to 
ruin Li Hung Chang; but the foundations of his power have not been 
materially shaken. 

During the war with Japan, though stripped of offices and honors, 
he remained a power, and, after trying alternatives, the emperor was 
constrained to fall back on Li Hung Chang as the only man capable — 
of concluding peace. The Japanese had the same idea, for when en- 
voys were sent to them they said, Not this man, but Li Hung Chang. 
When he was reported dead on one occasion, the Marquis Ito exclaimed, 
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“Why, if that man dies, I shall have to bring him out of his grave 
to negotiate peace.” 

The summons to Peking last winter was by no means intended as 
an honor to Li Hung Chang, nor was it deemed altogether safe for his 
person, for the emperor had been got at by Li’s enemies, who thought 
that now peace had been secured and indemnities provided, there was 
nothing standing in the way of their conspiring to finally ruin him. 
But they reckoned without their host, as foreign officials also have 
done who speculated on his fall. There was a power behind the 
throne which has always shielded him in extremities, as he has in 
turn protected it. Between Li Hung Chang and the empress dow- 
ager the attachment has been lasting and strong. The bond included, 
during his lifetime, the father of the emperor, Prince Chun, under 
whose name and sanction things were done and legitimized. The 
removal of one leg of the tripod materially weakened the structure, 
for the empress dowager, being a woman, and “ out of office,” was 
deprived of the usual means of conference with her ally. But force 
of will overcomaes all difficulties, and it is due directly to the energy of 
the imperial widow that the enemies of Li Hung Chang were baffled, 
and he has been spared to make a triumphal progress through Europe. 

What may be the consequences of Li Hung Chang’s tour in the 
West will obviously depend a great deal on the continuance in health 
of the august lady we have spoken of, who is sixty-two, and of the 
viceroy himself, who is seventy-four. Eliminating these two factors, 
we should expect little more from it than from the blowing of a soap- 
bubble. Undoubtedly a keen observer, a robust thinker, and a man 
of affairs like Li Hung Chang will carry back with him deep impres- 
sions of what he has seen and experienced. He has had opportunities 
of learning more about Western countries in general than perhaps 
any Oriental before him, and though it has been the glittering side 
of European life that has been shown him, and sovereigns and states- 
men have been his entertainers, yet no door has been closed to him, 
and he has not been averse in the intervals of regal state to conde- 
scend to men of low degree. That is to say, he has kept an eye on 
commonplace practical things, and while a new heaven and a new 
earth have been opened to him he will not return to his country with- 
out a considerable store ‘of useful information which no diplomat or 
courtier would have communicated. If only he could have made the 
experiment twenty or even ten years earlier, as he was often recom- 
mended to do, but could not, some important results of the tour would 
have been soon manifested. Now, the result, though hopeful, is spec- 


ulative. 
A. MICHIE. 
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THE HUMANITIES OF DIET? 


A FEW years ago, in an article entitled “ Wanted, a New Meat,” the 
Spectator complained that dietetic provision is made nowadays “ not 
for man as humanized by schools of cookery, but for a race of fruit- 
eating apes.” We introduce bananas, pines, Italian figs, pomegranates, 
and a variety of new fruits, but what is really wanted is “some new 
and large animal, something which shall combine the game flavor 
with the substantial solidity of a leg of mutton.” Surmising that 
there must exist “some neglected quadruped, which will furnish 
what we seek,” the Spectator proceeded to take anxious stock of the 
world’s resources, subjecting in turn the rodents, the pachyderms, and 
the ruminants to a careful survey, in which the claims even of the 
wart-hog were conscientiously debated. In the end the ruminants won 
the day, and the choice fell upon the eland, which was called to the 
high function of supplying a new flesh-food for “ humanized” man. 

Now, I must say at the outset that this is not the sense in which I 
am about to speak of the “ humanities” of diet. Zoophilist though I 
am, I have not been fired by the Spectator’s enthusiasm for the rescue 
of some “ neglected quadruped” (delicious term !), nor have I any wish 
to see eviscerated elands hanging a-row in our butcher-shops. On 
the contrary, I suggest that in proportion as man is truly “ humanized,” 
not by schools of cookery but by schools of thought, he will abandon 
the barbarous habit of his flesh-eating ancestors, and will make gradual 
progress towards a purer, simpler, more humane, and therefore more 
civilized diet-system. 

The article by Dr. T. P. Smith, on “ Vegetarianism,” which ap- 
peared in the November number of the Fortnightly Review, is the 
latest of many recent signs that the public is awaking to the fact that 
there is such a thing as food-reform. The reception of a new idea of 
this sort is always a strange process, and has to pass through several 
successive phases. First, there is tacit contempt, secondly, open ridi- 
cule; then a more or less respectful opposition ; and lastly, a partial 
acceptance, which may or may not become general. During the third 
period, the one at which the vegetarian question has now arrived, dis- - 
cussion is often complicated by the way in which the opponents of the 
new idea fail to grasp the real object of the reformers, and pleasantly 


1 Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York, American Publishers of the Fortnightly Review. 
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substitute some’ exaggerated, distorted, or wholly imaginary concept of 
their own; after which they proceed to argue from a wrong basis, 
crediting their antagonists with mistaken aims and purposes, and then 
triumphantly impugning their consistency or logic. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance that, in debating the problem of food-reform, 
we should know exactly what the reformers themselves are aiming at. 

Let me first make plain what I mean by calling vegetarianism a 
new idea. Historically, of course, it is not new at all, either as a pre- 
cept or a practice. A great portion of the world’s inhabitants have 
always been practically vegetarians, and some whole races and sects 
have been so upon principle. The Buddhist canon in the East, and the 
Pythagorean in the West, enjoined abstinence from flesh-food on humane 
as on other grounds; and in the writings of such “pagan” philoso- 
phers as Plutarch and Porphyry we find a humanitarian ethic of the 
most exalted kind, which, after undergoing a long repression during 
medieval churchdom, reappeared, albeit but weakly and fitfully at 
first, in the literature of the renaissance, to be traced more definitely 
in that school of “sensibility,” the eighteenth century writers. But it 
was not until after the age of Rousseau, from which must be dated the 
great humanitarian movement of the past century, that vegetarianism 
began to assert itself as a system, a reasoned plea for the disuse of 
flesh-food, as advanced in the writings of Ritson, Nicholson, Lambe, 
Shelley, Gleizés, and Sylvester Graham. In this sense it is a new 
ethical principle, and its import as such is only now beginning to be 
generally understood. 

I say ethical principle, because it is beyond doubt that the chief 
motive of vegetarianism is the humane one. Questions of hygiene 
and of economy both play their part, and a very important part, in a 
full discussion of food-reform ; but the feeling which underlies and 
animates the whole movement is the instinctive horror of butchery, 
especially the butchery of the more highly organized animals, so 
human, so near akin to man. Let me quote a short passage from the 
preface to Mr. Howard Williams’s “ Ethics of Diet,” the acknowledged 
text-book of vegetarianism. — 

‘Tt has been well said,’’ remarks Mr. Williams, ‘‘ that there are steps on the 
way to the summit of dietetic reform, and if only one step be taken, yet that single 
step will not be without importance and without influence in the world. The step 
which leaves forever behind it the barbarism of slaughtering our fellow-beings, the 
mammals and birds, is, it is superfluous to add, the most important and most in- 
fluential of all.” ? i 


Let it therefore be clearly understood that this step—the “ first 


step,” as Tolstoi has called it, in a scheme of humane living—has 
been the main object of all vegetarian propaganda since the establish- 


2 Ethics of Diet, 1888. A new edition is just about to be issued by the Ideal 
Publishing Company. 
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ment of the Vegetarian Society in 1847. To secure the discontinu- 
ance of the shocking and inhuman practices that are inseparable from 
the slaughter-house—this, and no far-fetched doctrinaire theory of ab- 
stinence from all “animal” substances, no fastidious abhorrence of 
contact with the “evil thing’”—has been the purpose of modern food- 
reformers. They are, moreover, well aware that a change of this sort, 
which involves a reconsideration of our whole attitude towards the 
“lower animals,” can only be gradually realized ; nor do they invite 
the world, as their opponents seem to imagine, to an immediate hard- 
and-fast decision, a revolution in national habits which is to be dis- 
eussed, voted, and carried into effect the day after to-morrow, to the 
grievous jeopardy and dislocation of certain time-honored interests. 
They simply point to the need of progression towards humaner diet, 
believing, with Thoreau, that “it is part of the destiny of the human 
race, in its gradual improvement, to leave off eating animals, as surely 
as the savage tribes have left off eating each other, when they came in 
contact with the more civilized.” 

It is needless for me to reply in detail to Dr. Smith’s arguments, 
because, unfortunately, in writing his paper on ‘ Vegetarianism,” he 
had not grasped this ethical principle by which vegetarianism is in- 
spired, and therefore his contentions, whether correct or incorrect when 
judged from his own stand-point, have small relevance to the subject 
of his criticisms. So little aware is he of the supreme importance of 
the humanitarian aspect of food-reform that, like the Hebridean 
minister who referred first to the Great and Little Cumbre, and tlen 
to the “adjacent” islands of Great Britain and Ireland, he alludes to 
it, almost incidentally, as “another [!] assertion, often made by vege- 
tarians, to the effect that the unnecessary destruction of sentient exist- 
ence is an immoral act.” Another assertion! Why, it is the very 
heart and stronghold of the vegetarian position. But this is nothing 
to the astounding argument that follows. “The most enthusiastic 
vegetarians,” says Dr. Smith, “ will scarcely venture to deny that the 
destruction of many animals is requisite for human existence. What 
vegetarian would allow his premises to be swarming with mice, rats, 
and similar pests? Does he permit caterpillars, snails, and slugs to 
devour the produce of his vegetable garden? Perhaps he satisfies his 
conscience with the reflection that the destruction of vermin is a neces- 
sary act.” 

Now, I am not a vivisectionist, but I must own to some scientific 
curiosity as to the brain of a man of science who could pen that 
sentence. The perhaps takes one’s breath away. Perhaps the vege- 
tarian draws a distinction between the avowedly necessary destruction 
of garden and household pests, and the quite unnecessary (from the 
vegetarian stand-point) butchery of oxen and sheep, which are bred 
for no other purpose than that of the slaughter-house, where they are 
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killed, as Dr. Smith himself admits, in a most barbarous manner. 
Perhaps the vegetarian “ satisfies his conscience” with this distinction. 
I should rather think he did. 

No wonder that food-reformers seem a strange and unreasonable 
folk to those who have thus failed to apprehend the very raison d’étre 
of food-reform, and who persist in arguing as if the choice between the 
old diet and the new were a mere matter of personal caprice or profes- 
sional adjustment, into which the moral question scarcely enters at all. 
To this same misunderstanding is due the futile outery that is raised 
every now and then against the term “ vegetarian,” when some zealous 
opponent undertakes, as Dr. Smith does, to “expose the delusions of 
those who boast that they live on vegetables, and yet take eggs, butter, 
and milk as regular articles of diet.” Of course, the simple fact is 
that vegetarians are neither boastful of their diet nor enamored of 
their name ; it is the title that sticks to them, and not they to the title. 
It was invented, wisely or unwisely, a full half-century ago, and 
whether we like it or not, has evidently “come to stay” until we find 
something better. It is worth observing that this technical objection 
is seldom or never made in actual every-day life, where the word 
“ vegetarian” carries with it a quite definite meaning,—viz., one who 
abstains from flesh-food but not necessarily from animal products ; the 
verbal pother is always made by somebody who is sitting down to 
write an article against food-reform, and has nothing better to say. It 
all comes from the notion that vegetarians are bent on some barren, 
logical “ consistency” rather than on practical progress towards a more 
humane method of living,—the only sort of “consistency” which in 
this or any other branch of reform is either possible in itself, or 
worth a moment’s attention from a sensible man. 

To show, however, that this question of the temporary use of 
animal products has not been shirked by food-reformers, I quote the 
following from my “ Plea for Vegetarianism,” published ten years ago : 


“The immediate object which food-reformers aim at is not so much the disuse 
of animal substances in general as the abolition of flesh-meat in particular; and if 
they can drive their opponents to make the important admission that actual flesh- 
food is unnecessary, they can afford to smile at the trivial retort that animal 
substance is still used in eggs and milk. . . . They are well aware that even dairy 
produce is quite unnecessary, and will doubtless be dispensed with altogether under 
& more natural system of diet. In the mean time, however, one step is sufficient. 
Let us first recognize the fact that the slaughter-house, with all its attendant horrors, 
might easily be abolished; that point gained, the question of the total disuse of all 
animal products is one that will be decided hereafter. What I wish to insist on is 
that it is not ‘animal’ food which we primarily abjure, but nasty food, expensive 
food, and unwholesome food.” ; 


It may be added that some food-reformers occasionally eat fish ; 
and though the name “ vegetarian” is rightly denied to such persons, 
and fish-eating is not tolerated by the rules of the Vegetarian Society, 
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it is evident that, regarded from the humane stand-point, there is an 
enormous difference between fish-eating and flesh-eating, and that if 
medical men, instead of quibbling about the word “ vegetarian,” 
would recommend to their clients the use of animal products, or even 
fish, as a substitute for ‘“ butchers’ meat,” there would be a great gain 
to the humanities of diet. Incidentally, it must be remarked, the 
doctors quite admit the efficiency of such substitutes ; for in their eager- 
ness to convict the “ vegetarians” of “ inconsistency” in using animal 
products, they guilelessly give away their own case (Dr. Smith does it) 
by arguing that, of course, on this diet the ‘‘ vegetarians” do well 
enough! As for those ultra-consistent persons who sometimes write 
as if it were not worth while to discontinue the practice of cow killing, 
unless we also immediately discontinue the practice of using milk,— 
that is to say, who think the greater reform is worthless without the 
lesser and subsequent one,—I can only express my respectful astonish- 
ment at such reasoning. It is as though :a traveler were too “ con- 
sistent” to start on a long journey of life or death, because he might 
be required to “ change carriages” on the way. 

But it is said, why not introduce “ humane” methods-of slaughter- 
ing, and so remedy the chief evil in the present system of diet? 
Well, in the first place, “ humane slaughtering,” if it be once admitted 
that there is no necessity to slaughter at all, is a contradiction in terms. 
But letting that pass, and recognizing, as vegetarians gladly do, that 
there might at least be a great reduction of suffering, if all flesh-eaters 
would combine to carry out the excellent suggestions of the London 
Model Abattoir Society for the abolition of private slaughter-houses 
and the substitution of well-ordered municipal abattoirs, we are still 
faced by the difficulty that these changes will take a long time to carry 
out, opposed as they are by powerful private interests, and that, even 
under the best possible conditions, the butchering of the larger animals 
must always be a horrible and inhuman business. Vegetarianism, as 
a movement, has nothing whatever to fear from the introduction of 
improved slaughtering; indeed, vegetarians may take the credit of 
having worked quite as zealously as flesh-eaters in that direction, feel- 
ing, as they do, that in our complex society no individuals can exempt 
themselves from a share in the general responsibility,—tlie brand of 
the sweater and the slaughterer is on the brow of every one of us. 
But there is no half-way resting-place in humane progress; and we 
may be quite sure that when the public conscience is once aroused on 
this dreadful subject of the slaughter-house, it will maintain its interest 
to a much more thorough solution of the difficulty than a mere | 
improvement of methods. 

One thing is quite certain. It is impossible for flesh-eaters to find 
any justification for their diet in the plea that animals might be 
slaughtered humanely ; it is an obvious duty to carry out the improve- 
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ments first, and to make the excuses afterwards. Dr. Smith’s remarks 
on this point are an example of the evasive reasoning to which I 
allude. Admitting that the vegetarian, in his indictment of the 
slaughter-house, “hits a grievous blot on our much-vaunted civiliza- 
tion,” he tries to escape from the inevitable conclusion as follows: “ His 
allegations, however, tell not against the use of animal food, but against 
the ignorance, carelessness, and brutality too often displayed in the 
slaughter-houses.” Now, I wish to say most emphatically, this will not 
do. It is a libel on the workingmen who have to earn a livelihood by 
the disgusting occupation of butchering. The real “ ignorance, care- 
lessness, and brutality” are not in the rough-handed slaughtermen, but 
in the polite ladies and gentlemen whose dietetic habits render the 
slaughtermen necessary. The responsibility rests not on the wage- 
slave, but on the employer. “I’m only doing your dirty work,” was 
the recent reply of a Whitechapel butcher to a gentleman who 
expressed the same sentiments as Dr. Smith’s. “It’s such as you © 
makes such as us,” he added; and I think it must be admitted that 
the gentleman was intellectually pole-axed. 

At this point in my article it would presumably be the right thing 
to give some detailed description of the horrors enacted in our shambles, 
of which I might quote numerous instances from perfectly reliable 
eye-witnesses. If I do not do so, I can assure my readers that it is 
not from any -desire to spare their feelings, for I:think it might fairly 
be demanded of those who eat beef and mutton that they should not 
shrink from an acquaintance with facts of their own making ; also we 
have often beer told that it is the vegetarians, not the flesh-eaters, 
who are the “sentimentalists” in this matter. I refrain for the simple 
reason that I fear, if I narrated the facts, this article would go unread, 
and I have yet some things to say which I think may otherwise be 
tolerated. So, before passing on, I will merely add this, that in some 
ways the evils attendant on slaughtering grow worse, and not better, 
as civiliz.tion advances, because of the more complex conditions of 
town-life, and the increasingly long journeys to which animals are 
subjected in their transit from the grazier to the slaughterman. The 
cattle-ships of the present day reproduce, in an aggravated form, some 
of the worst horrors of the slave-ship of fifty years back.* I take it 
for granted, then, as not denied by our opponents (it is frankly 
admitted by Dr. Smith), that the present system of killing animals 
for food is a very cruel and barbarous one, and a direct outrage on 
what I have termed the “ humanities of diet.” 

It is also an outrage on every sense of refinement and good taste, 
for in this question the esthetics are not to be dissociated from the 


5 See ‘‘ Cattle-Ships and our Meat-Supply,”’ “ Behind the Scenes in Slaughter- 
Houses,”’ ‘The Evils of Butchery.”—Humanitarian League, Great Queen 
Street, W. C. 
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humanities. Has the artist ever considered the history of the “chop” 
which is brought so elegantly to his studio? Not he. He would not 
be able to eat it if he thought about it. He has first employed 
a slaughterman (“it’s such as you make such as us”) to convert a 
beautiful living creature into a hideous carcass, to be displayed with 
other carcasses in that ugliest product of civilization, a butcher-shop ; 
and then he has employed a cook to conceal, as far as may be, the 
work of the slaughterman. This is what the Spectator calls being 
“ humanized” by schools of cookery ; I should call it being dehuman- 
ized. In passing a butcher’s I have seen a concert programme pinned 
prominently on the corpse of a pig, and I have mused on that suggestive 
though unintended allegory of the Basis of Art.. I deny that it is the 
right basis, and I maintain that there will necessarily be something 
porcine in the art that is so upheld and exhibited. Nine-tenths of our 
literary and artistic gatherings, our social functions, and most sump- 
tuous entertainments, are tainted from the same source. You take a 
beautiful girl down to supper, and you offer her—a ham sandwich ! 
It is proverbial folly to cast pearls before swine. What are we to cay 
of the politeness which casts swine before pearls ? 

It is no part of my purpose on the present occasion to argue in 
detail the possibility of a vegetarian diet ; nor is there any need to do 
so. The proofs of it are everywhere,—in the history of races, in the 
rules of monastic orders, in the habits of large numbers of working 
populations, in biographies of well-known men, in the facts and in- 
stances of every-day life. The medical view of vegetarianism, which 
at first (as in the similar case of teetotalism) was expressed by a severe 
negative and ominous head-shake, has very largely changed during 
the past ten or twenty years, and, in so far as it is still hostile, dwells 
rather on the superiority of the “mixed” diet than on the insuffi- 
ciency of the other, while the solemn warnings which used to be 
addressed to the venturesome individual who had the hardihood to 
leave off eating his fellow-beings, have now lapsed into more general 
statements as to the probable failure of vegetarianism in the long run, 
and on a more extended trial. Well, we know what that means. It 
is what has been said of every vital movement that the world has 
seen. It means that ordinary people, and dull people, and learned 
people, and specialists, need time to envisage new truths; but they 
do envisage them some day. It is.a hopeful sign that already, 
when they chance to be moved by some strong impulse, such as the 
desire to twist antivivisectionists with inconsistency, doctors frequently 
ask why So-and-So, if he holds zoophilist opinions, is not a vegetarian. 
A year or two ago the Times severely censured a bishop for the same 
reason, and stated in a leading article that the plea of impossibility 
was absurd. Sir Henry Thompson has stated that it is “a vulgar 
error to regard meat in any form as necessary to life ;” in short, the 
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medical preference for a flesh diet may now be summed up under two 
heads,—that flesh is more digestible, more easily assimilated, than 
vegetable, and that it is unwise to limit the sources of food which (to 
quote Sir H. Thompson’s words) “nature has abundantly provided.” 
The first argument, as to the superior digestibility of flesh, is flatly 
denied by food-reformers on the plain grounds of experience, the 
notion that vegetarians are in the habit of eating a greater bulk of 
food, in order to obtain an equal amount of nutriment, being one of 
those amazing superstitions which could not survive a day’s compara- 
tive study of the parties in question. My own conviction is that the 
average flesh-eater eats at least twice as much in bulk as the average 
vegetarian ; and I know that the experience of vegetarians bears wit- 
ness to a great reduction, instead of a great increase, in the amount 
of their diet. As for the second medical argument, the unwisdom of 
rejecting any of nature’s bounties, it ignores the very existence of the 
ethical question, which is the vegetarian’s chief contention ; nor does 
this appeal to “nature” strike one as being a very “scientific” one, 
inasmuch as (ethics apart) it might just as well justify cannibalism as 
flesh-eating. We can imagine how the medicine-men of some old an- 
thropophagous tribe might deprecate the new-fangled civilized notion 
of abstinence from human flesh, on the ground that it is foolish to 
refuse the benefits which “ nature” has abundantly provided. 

But what of the failures of those who have attempted the vege- 
tarian diet? Is not the movement hopelessly blocked by Mr. So-and- 
So’s six weeks’ experiment? He became so very weak, you know, until 
his friends were quite alarmed about him, and he was really obliged to 
take something more nourishing. All of which symptoms, I would 
remark, could be matched by thousands of similar instances from the 
records of the temperance movement, and prove clearly enough, not 
that abstinence from flesh-food or alcohol is impossible, but that (as 
any thoughtful person might have foreseen) a great change in the 
habits of a people cannot be effected suddenly, or without its inevi- 
table percentage of failures. Every propagandist movement, religious, 
social, or dietetic, is sure to attract to itself a motley crowd of adhe- 
rents, many of whom, after a trial of the new principles,—some after 
a genuine trial, others after a very superficial one,—revert to their 
former position. I wish to look at this question in a reasonable spirit, 
and I ask my readers to do the same. Let it be freely granted that a 
habit so ingrained as that of flesh-eating is likely, and indeed certain, 
in some particular cases to be very hard to eradicate. What then? 
Is not that exactly what might have been expected in a change of this 
kind? And, on the other side, it is equally certain that a large num- 
ber of the reported failures—nine-tenths of them, I should say—are 
caused by the half-hearted or ill-advised manner in which the attempt 
is made. It is just as possible to commit suicide on a vegetarian diet 
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as on any other, if you are bent on that conclusion ; and really one might 
almost imagine, from the extraordinary folly sometimes shown in the 
selection of a diet, that certain experimentalists were “riding for a fall” 
in their dealings with vegetarianism,—taking up the thing in order to 
be able to say, “I tried it, and sce the result!” I knewa man, a master 
at a great public school, who “ tried vegetarianism,” and he tried it by 
making cabbage and potato the substitute for flesh, and after a month’s 
trial he felt “ very flabby,” and then he gave it up; which, indeed, was 
the only wise step taken by him during the process. 

The poetical confession of a trial of vegetarianism made by Lord 
Tennyson is often quoted by our opponents. To show the value I set 
upon such evidencz, I will make them a present of another notable 
instance, hitherto unpublished, so far as I know,—that of Emerson. 
I have been told by a friend of Emerson’s that, having heard much 
talk of vegetarianism among his transcendentalist friends, he deter- 
mined to try it, and instructed Mrs. Emerson to provide him daily 
with a dinner of bread and water! This continued for a week, and 
he then instructed Mrs. Emerson to provide him with something else. 
Here was a heavy blow to the cause of food-reform; the sage of 
Concord had tried it, and it had unmistakably failed. Is it worth 
while, after that, to talk any more of the “ humanities of diet?” I 
almost think that it is; and I would here venture to confide to my 
readers a belief which I fear may to some of them seem fanciful, that 
an important factor in the success of a change of diet is the spirit. in 
which such change is undertaken. So far as the mere chemistry of 
food is concerned, the majority of people may doubtless, with ordinary 
wisdom in the conduct of the change, substitute a vegetarian for a 
“ mixed” diet without inconvenience. But in some cases, owing 
perhaps to the temperament of the individual, or the nature of his 
surroundings, the change is more difficult ; ‘and here it will make all the 
difference whether he have really at heart a sincere wish to take the first 
step towards a humaner diet, or whether he be simply experimenting 
out of curiosity or some other trivial motive. It is one more proof . 
that the moral basis of vegetarianism is the one that sustains the rest.‘ 

But are there not other reasons alleged against the practice of 
vegetarianism? Ah, those dear old fallacies, so immemorial yet ever 
new, how can I speak disrespectfully of what has so often refreshed 
and entertained me! Every food-reformer is familiar with them,—the 
“ law-of-nature” argument, which would approximate human ethics to 
the standard of the tiger-cat or rattlesnake ; the “ necessity-of-taking- 
life” argument, which conscientiously ignores the question of wnneces- 

*It does not come within the scope of this article to discuss the question, how 
to begin; but if any one supposes that this practical point has been neglected. by 
food-reformers, I may be permitted to refer him to the literature of the Vegetarian 
Society, Peter Street, Manchester, or the London Vegetarian Society, Memorial 
Hall, E. C. 
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sary killing; the blubber argument, or, to put it more exactly, the 
“ what-would-become-of-the-Esquimaux ?” to which the only adequate 
answer is, a system of state-a'ded emigration; the “ for-my-sake” 
arguinent, which may be called the family fallacy ; the “ what-should- 
we-do-without-leather?” that lurid picture of a shoeless world instan- 
taneously converted to vegetarianism; and the disinterested “ what- 
would-become-of-the-animals?” argument, which foresees the grievous 
wanderings of homeless herds who can find no kind protector to eat 
them. Best of all, I think, is what may be termed the metaphysical 
argument, beloved of learned men, which urges that it is better for the 
animals to live and be eaten than not to live at all,—an imaginary ante- 
natal choice in an imaginary antenatal condition! Lack of space 
prevents my now furnishing the answer to this philosophical fallacy, 
nor do I think that, for ordinary persons, any explanation is required ; 
but if any distinguished metaphysician or philosopher is unable to see 
it, I will gladly explain it to him privately. 

I have now shown what I mean by those “ humanities of diet,” 
without which, as it seems to me, it is idle to dispute over the “ rights 
of animals, and the pros and cons of “ zoophily.” A lively argument 


was lately raging between zoophilists and Jesuits, as to whether animals 
are “ persons ;” I would put it to both parties, is not the battle an 
academic one, so long as the “ persons” in question are by common 
agreement handed over to the tender mercies of the butcher, who will 


make exceeding short work of their “personality”? I advance no 
exaggerated or fanciful claim for vegetarianism. It is not, as some 
have asserted, a “ panacea” for human ills; it is something much more 
rational,—an essential part of the modern humanitarian movement, 
which can make no true progress without it. Vegetarianism is the 
diet of the future, as flesh-food is the diet of the past. In that striking 
and common contrast, a fruit-shop side by side with a butcher’s, we 
have a most significant object-lesson. There, on the one hand, are the 
barbarities of a savage custom,—the headless carcasses, stiffened into a 
ghastly semblance of life, the joints and steaks and gobbets with their 
sickening odor, the harsh grating of the bone-saw, and the dull thud 
of the chopper,—a perpetual crying protest against the horrors of flesh- 
eating. And, as if this were not witness sufficient, here, close along- 
side, is a wealth of golden fruit, a sight to make a poet happy, the 
only food that is entirely congenial to the physical structure and the 
natural instincts of mankind, that can entirely satisfy the highest 
human aspirations. Can we doubt, as we gaze at this contrast, that 
whatever intermediate steps may need to be gradually taken, whatever 
difficulties to be overcome, the path of progression from the barbarities 
to the humanities of diet lies clear and unmistakable before us ? 


Henry S. SAtt. 
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Heroie Deeds in Battle. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


CASES OF INDIVIDUAL HEROISM THAT 
WON RECOGNITION. 

The Stories as gleaned from the War Depart- 
ment Records—The Stars and Stripes as an 
Inspiration to Valor—Officers and Privates 
share the Honors, 


Tux War Department files, in which 
are recorded the acts of individual hero- 
ism of officers and soldiers of the Union 
armies, abound with interesting matter. 
Here are a few relating to the opera- 
tions of the armies of the Tennessee 
and Cumberland: 

In the battle of Shelbyville, Tennessee, 
the right wing of General Rosecrans’s 
army had driven the left wing of the 
Confederate army, commanded by Gen- 
eral Joseph Wheeler, into the town of 
Shelbyville. The Confederate force, 
which numbered three thousand, formed 
a line just at the outskirts of the town to 
defend their stores. A battery of four 
guns, pointed north, commanded the 
principal turnpike. This battery was 
well supported by dismounted cavalry 
on the right and left. General Rose- 
crans decided to attack the centre, and, 
if possible, ride right over the battery. 
The Seventh Pennsylvania Cavalry and 
the Fourth United States Cavalry were 
selected for the assault. The pike was 
so narrow that it was necessary to make 
the charge in columns of four. Major 
Charles C. Davis, of the Seventh Penn- 
sylvania, would by rank have properly 
belonged on the right of the second squad- 
ron, but he volunteered to lead the charge, 
and his offer was accepted. He took his 
place in front of the leading set of fours. 
A volley from the Federal cannon was 
to be the signal for the charge, and when 
all was in readiness Major Davis raised 
his sword aloft, the cannon boomed, and 


at the instant the gallant troops dashed 
forward, Major Davis in the lead, the 
beau ideal of a magnificent trooper. The 
Confederate guns belched forth, but their 
deadly missiles did not stop the rush of 
the courageous cavalrymen. Again they 
boomed, and one of the shells, striking 
the centre of the on-rushing horsemen, 
sent two men and three horses to the 
ground ina heap. The Federals, with 
the valiant Davis still in the van, were 
now close upon the breastworks ; it was 
too late for another volley, and the Con- 
federates fell back in terror. Right over 
the breastwork the cavalry went, and 
soon were Wealing death to the panic- 
stricken rebels. The Confederates could 
not stand the onslaught and made signs 
of surrender. Three hundred of them 
and the battery complete were taken. 
Generals Wheeler and Martin escaped 
by swimming the river, many of their 
troops following their example, the rest 
scattering in all directions, getting away 
as best they could. The number of 
Union cavalry in this charge was one 
hundred and fifty, and in gallantry and 
success it is entitled to rank with any 
charge of the war, 

At the battle of Stone River the Con- 
federates had caused a stampede in one 
wing of General Thomas’s army, and the 
brigade of the Cumberland was ordered 
forward by General Thomas to: hold a 
position until the broken line could be 
reformed. The brigade was successful in 
stopping the advance of the enemy, and 
the broken troops were rallied and soon 
again presented a solid front. The de- 
sired object having been accomplished, . 
the brigade of the Cumberland was 
withdrawn. As it retired from “the 
cedars’? and started across an open field, 
the Confederates discharged a volley. 
Colonel Henry Douglas, United States 
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army, who commanded the First Bat- 
talion, was struck by a shell, and with 
a cry he sank to the ground. Major 
H. B. Freeman, of the Eighteenth 
Cavalry, saw his brother officer fall, 
and running to him, under fire of the 
enemy, who were not more than one 
hundred and fifty yards away, raised 
him up and, supporting him in his arms, 
carried him to a place of safety. 

First Sergeant F. W. Judge, of Com- 
pany K, Seventy-ninth Regiment of New 
York Volunteers, known as ‘‘ The High- 
landers,’’ performed a thrilling act of 
bravery during the assault on Fort Saun- 
ders, Tennessee. The rebels, under Gen- 
eral Longstreet, assaulted the fort with 
a view to the capture of Knoxville. The 
garrison of the fort consisted of the 
Seventy-ninth New York Volunteers and 
Benjamin’s battery. Longstreet’s force 
was vastly superior, and the assault was 
made with vigor and determination. The 
rebels had passed all the obstructions 
and obstacles in front of the fort, were 
showering shot and shell into the fortifi- 
cations, and for a Federal to show his 
head meant a perfect storm of bullets. 
A rebel color-bearer, followed by about 
fifty men of the color guard, had crossed 
the ditch in front of the fort and planted 
his colors on the side of the works. The 
rebel yell rang out. Sergeant Judge saw 
the waving emblem of the enemy, heard 
the shout of triumph, and his blood boiled 
with rage. Springing up from his posi- 
tion, where he had been comparatively 
protected while firing his piece, he leaped 
upon the parapet, and running along to 
where the flag had been planted, while 
shot and shell split the air around him, 
he seized the color and returned with it 
in safety to the fort. A mighty cheer 
went up from his comrades, many of 
whom embraced him in their admiration 
of his courage and the exuberance of 
their joy over his safety. It was not 
long after that the heroic young sergeant 
received his commission as a captain. 

When the Union troops, numbering 
twenty thousand, started for the assault 
on Missionary Ridge, the whole length 
of this great line, extending for over two 
and a half miles, being visible and the 
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bright sunshine making their bayonets 
shimmer with light, Colonel Henry V. 
Boynton was in command of the Thirty- 
fifth Ohio Infantry, and was in the front 
of his column. When they came within 
range of the rebels occupying the crest 
the rebel commanders gave the order to 
fire. Atthe first volley Colonel Boynton, 
who was about twenty feet in advance of 
his troops, was struck and painfully 
wounded. But he gave no sign. He 
faced about and shouted, ‘‘ Forward!” 
The brave troops, suspecting nothing of 
their commander’s injury, went past him 
on the run, and when he saw that they 
would maintain their record for gallantry 
he sank to the ground. 

At Chickamauga, before this, Colonel 
Boynton had done some splendid fighting 
which won him this fine praise from 
General Baird: ‘‘ When the left of our 
line of battle, held by my command, had 
been turned by the enemy, and our army 
was in great jeopardy, the brigade to 
which Colonel Boynton belonged ap- 
peared on the field in the rear of my left 
flank, went gallantly into action, and 
aided most materially in retaining our 
fortunes, Lieutenant-Colonel Boynton 
was in command, and his conduct was 
brave and distinguished.”’ 

Marion T. Anderson was the captain 
of the Fifty-first Indiana Volunteers. 
While leading his company at the battle 
of Stone River he was wounded by a 
bullet and was left in the field for dead. 
He remained unconscious for eighteen 
hours, and when he came to his senses 
found himself a prisoner. Some weeks 
after his incarceration, the Confederates 
decided to execute two captains in re- 
venge for treatment given to some of 
their captured soldiers. Seventy-five 
Union officers were obliged to draw lots 
to determine who should be the victims. 
Captain Anderson was among the num- 
ber. He did not draw the death slip, 
and his good fortune continued with 
him, for a few days later he effected his 
escape. At Nashville his company held 
the most advanced position of all Gen- 
eral Thomas’s army, occupying the crest 
of a hill about six hundred yards from 
Hood’s works, and they were in the 
charge by which the works were carried. 
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In the storming of Overton Hills the 
regiment to which Captain Anderson 
was attached was sixth in line at the 
start. When within three hundred yards 
of the rebel works, Colonel Post was 
shot, and his men, thinking him killed, 
being under a galling fire, lay down. 
Captain Anderson ran his horse over 
five lines of the prostrate troops, and 
ordered his company, which followed him 
to a man, to charge double quick. They 
were met by a storm of bullets, but were 
not stopped. When his troops were 
within a few feet of the crest of the hills, 
and the Confederates were seen to be run- 
ning, Captain Anderson, who was riding 
from right to left, was hit by a sharp- 
shooter, and he fell from his horse into 
the enemy’s trenches. Lieutenant Scarse, 
seeing him fall, ran to him and exclaimed, 
‘‘Great God, captain, are you badly 
wounded?” ‘Go on, the works are 
ours!” answered the fallen commander. 
Lieutenant Scarse rose up to obey the 
order, but as he did so he, too, was struck 
by arebel ball, and he dropped by Captain 
Anderson’s side. The Federal troops, 
having no commander, lost confidence, 
and retired, but in good order. 

The war career of Captain Henry A. 
Barnum of Company I, of the Twelfth 
New York Volunteers, afterwards colonel 
of the One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
New York Voluntéers, furnishes a story 
that is weird. At the battle of Malvern 
Hill, while leading on his men, he was 
shot, and it was supposed mortally 
wounded. In the evening, when a re- 
treat was decided upon, General Griffin, 
who was # warm personal friend of the 
major, sent an ambulance to bring the 
major along, dead or alive. Thesurgeons 
pointed out an unconscious major to the 
detail as Major Barnum, and, placing 
him on a stretcher, they put him in the 
ambulance and started away. On the road 
to Harrison’s Landing the wounded man 
died, and was buried as Major Barnum. 
A crude wooden monument was placed 
at the head of his grave, giving his name 
and rank. When the report of his death 
reached Syracuse, New York, his native 
place, the friends of Major Barnum were 
greatly grieved. Memorial services were 
held, and Robert McCarthy, a friend of 
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the major, delivered an eloquent eulogy. 
But the real Major Barnum not only re- 
covered, but was yet to perform most 
brilliant service. Shortly after the re- 
treat of the Union troops the wounded 
man recovered consciousness. The rebels 
coming up, took him prisoner. He suc- 
ceeded in getting exchanged and rejoined 
his regiment in time for the battle of 
Gettysburg. After that engagement he 
was transferred, with General Hooker’s 
army, to Tennessee, and at Lookout 
Mountain he covered himself with glory. 
In a fierce charge by his regiment a bul- 
let went clear through his uplifted sword- 
arm, and split the visor of his cap, but 
he and his gallant troops dashed boldly 
on, and five of the eleven flags taken in 
the battle were captured by them. For 
his valorous conduct on this occasion he 
and Major M. E. Bordsley, who also dis- 
tinguished himself, were afterwards se- 
lected to deliver to the adjutant-general 
all the flags captured by the Army of the 
Cumberland at Lookout Mountain, Chat- 
tanooga, and Missionary Ridge. Major 
Barnum was wounded again at Peach- 
Tree Creek. When the Union troops 
had bombarded the rebels out of Atlanta, 
Major Barnum and his men were the 
first to enter the city. They scaled the 
parapets of the outside rebel line and 
passed to the fortifications. The camp- 
fires were still burning, but no soldiers 
were to be seen. They crept from earth- 
work to earthwork, and finally entered 
the city just as the sun rose, and by its 
light revealed to them the forms of the 
Confederates, who were retreating across 
the marshes on the opposite side of the 
river. 


Corporal George Green of Company 
H, Eleventh Ohio Infantry, and Private 
H. R. Howard, of the same company, 
were among the first to scale the upper 
line of the Confederate breastworks on 
Missionary Ridge. They made right for 
one of the enemy’s flags, in the face of a 
fire, and, driving its protectors from it, 
Green tore the emblem from its staff, put _ 
it in the breast of his coat, and continued 
on with his company in the pursuit. At 
the conclusion of the battle he turned 
the flag over to Brigadier-General Tur- 
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Deafness Gured. 


MR. J. F. OTTO’S STORY: 


“FOR TWENTY YEARS I suffered 
with Catarrh and Deafness, and for a long 
time was unable to do any work. I 
COULD NOT HEAR, I could barely see, 
and life was of little value to me. My 
deafness was so bad and my eyesight made 
so poor by the disease, that several times I 
CAME NEAR BEING KILLED ON THE 
STREETS. The blowing of steam whistles, 
the ringing of bells, and even the FIRING 
OF A CANNON WERE ALIKE UN- 
HEARD BY ME. I was also fast losing 
strength from the disease, my head was 
racked with pain, and there was buzzing 
and roaring noises in my ears. [ lost flesh 
rapidly, could not eat, could not sleep, had 
a distressing cough, and finally my condi- 
tion became such that I BELIEVED 
DEATH WOULD BE A RELIEF. [ 
had doctored for years, sometimes under 
the care of so-called Catarrh specialists, 
but they seemed to make my case worse. 
A friend finally advised me to try the 
Munyon treatment. I hesitated, for I 
believed nothing could cure me. But 
upon being urged further I thought I 
could be no worse off in any event, and 
I called at the Munyon offices and WENT 
UNDER THE CARE OF THEIR CA- 
TARRH SPECIALISTS. 


“From the first the improvement was 
wonderful, the pains in my head became 
less severe, in a few days my eyesight 
got better, the buzzing and roaring noises 
in my head stopped, and finally, on 
that eventful day, MY HEARING RE- 
TURNED TO ME LIKE A FLASH, 
AND I WAS ABLE TO HEAR EVEN 
WATER DROPPING IN THE DOC- 
TOR’S OFFICE. Since that time my 
health has been good, my eyesight so much 
better that I'can do without glasses, even 
at my age, and MY HEARING IS AS 
GOOD AS WHEN A BOY. All -noises 
are distinctly heard by me, and I can carry 
on a conversation in a whisper. EVEN 
THE TICKING OF A WATCH held at 
arm’s length is PERFECTLY AUDIBLE. 
After all that I[ suffered during these 
twenty years, I consider that the cure is 
one of THE MOST REMARKABLE ON 
RECORD, especially so when you take 
into consideration the fact that it was 
accomplished in LESS THAN ONE 
MONTH’S TIME. It has been MY 
PLEASURE to recommend Munyon’s 
treatment to numerous people, and it shall 
be my pleasure UNTIL MY DYING 
DAY to tell of the great good he did for 
me.” 


Mr. Otto lives at 1126 S, Twenty-sixth Street, Philadelphia, and will be pleased to 


give all desired information. 


Munyon’s Rheumatism Cure seldom fails to relieve in one 


to three hours, and cures in a few days. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Munyon’s Dyspepsia Cure. positively cures all forms of 


indigestion and stomach trouble. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Munyon’s Cold Cure prevents pneumonia and breaks up a 


cold in a few hours. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Munyon’s Cough Cure stops coughs, night sweats, allays 


soreness, and speedily heals the lungs. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Munyon’s Remedies for every disease, at all druggists, 
mostly 25 cents. 


The Munyon Homeopathic Home Remedy Co, 


1505 Areh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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shin, and received his compliments. Both 
Green and Howard were recommended 
by Colonel Street for promotion as a re- 
ward for their valor. 


Willie Magee was the drummer boy of 
Company C, Thirty-third New Jersey 
Regiment. When the charge was made 
by the Union troops on the rebel artil- 
lery during the fighting in front of Mur- 
freesboro’, Willie went with the assault- 
ing party, and the heroism of the lad 
was an inspiration to the assaulting party. 
He was the pet of the regiment ever 
afterwards. 


Niniveh S. McKeen, late first lieu- 
tenant of Company H, Twenty-first Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, was one of the 
leaders of the desperate charge made by 
Carlin’s brigade at the battle of Stone 
River. The brigade was ordered to 
assail the famous Washington Artil- 
lery of the Confederates. They went to 
the assault with great bravery, and 
might have been successful had not a 
division of rebel infantry come to the 
artillery’s assistance. The fire of the 
Confederates was terribly destructive. 
The Twenty-first Illinois had three hun- 
dred and three men killed and wounded 
out of six hundred and sixty-six engaged. 
Lieutenant McKeen, who was in the 
lead of his troops, received no less than 
three severe wounds,—one in the head, 
one in the side, and an injury to his 
spine from a sliver struck from a cedar- 
tree by a cannon ball. He was carried 
off the field. At the battle of Liberty 
Gap Lieutenant McKeen was in the 
charge made by Carter’s brigade on the 
Confederates, who were defending the 
Gap. The fire of Company H was con- 
centrated on the color guard of the rebel 
regiment. The brave Confederates who 
were guarding the colors were all either 
killed or wounded. Lieutenant Mc- 
Keen, who had been leading his men 
directly in front. of the flag, at the 
supreme moment sprang out and caught 
the flag just as it was falling to the 
ground, and waved it in triumph, filling 
his own troops with enthusiasm and the 
hearts of the rebels with dismay. In 
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the battle of Chickamauga Lieutenant 
McKeen was captured, with a large 
number of the members of his regiment, 
and he was one of the fifteen Union 
officers who planned and executed the 
famous ‘ Little Tunnel’’ at Anderson- 
ville prison. He made good his escape 
to the Union lines, and served until 
July 4, 1865. 


The career of Philip Sidney Post, 
late Colonel of the Fifty-ninth Dlinois 
Volunteers, was distinguished by many 
acts of conspicuous gallantry. He was 
in the battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, 
and in that engagement was severely 
wounded by a musket-ball. He was 
sent to the City Hospital at St. Louis 
and, with careful nursing, recovered. 
He rejoined his regiment in time to 
participate in the battle of Nashville. 
Major-General Wood, who had been 
considering the advisability of a deter- 
mined assault on the rebels, who held 
Montgomery Hill, decided shortly after 
noon that the opportunity was favorable. 
Montgomery Hill is an irregular and 
cone-shaped eminence, one hundred and 
fifty feet in height. The ascent is quite 
abrupt and the sides are covered with 
forest-trees. The enemy had enclosed 
the hill just below its crest with a strong 
line of intrenchment, and embarrassed 
the approach of an assaulting force with 
an abattis and row of sharpened stakes. 
This hill was the rebel army’s most ad- 
vanced position. The Second Brigade 
of the Third Division, commanded by 
Colonel Post, was detailed to make the 
attack. Colonel Post put himself in 
the front of his line and gave the word 
to advance. General Wood, field-glass 
in hand, watched the charge, his mind 
filled with anxiety for the result. This 
is how he describes it: ‘‘ As sweeps the 
stiff gale over the ocean, driving every 
object before it, so swept the brigade up 
the wooded slope, over the enemy’s en- 
trenchment, and the hill was won.”’ 

Liberty Gap is an opening in the 
Brentwood Hills, and through the “gap” 
runs Franklin’s Pike. It was here that 
one of the great battles of Tennessee 
took place. Overton Hill was one of 
the most advantageous points held by 
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the Confederates, and the Union com- 
manders decided to attack and carry it 
by storm if possible; Post’s brigade, 
backed up by Colonel Streight’s, was 
selected for the charge, and Major Good- 
speed’s artillery was ordered to keep up 
a constant fire from the side as long as it 
could be done without fear of injury to 
the assaulting party. The Federals had 
to cross a good stretch of land before 
reaching the hill. They did so under a 
terrific fire. When they reached the 
ascent they dashed forward for a last 
great effort. The Confederate reserves 
on the slope sent a perfect shower of 
shot into the ranks of the advancing 
troops. The destruction in the Union 
ranks was awful, but they continued on, 
undaunted, until the chivalric Post was 
struck by a grape shot and his horse 
killed under him. 


At the battle of Franklin, at a critical 
juncture, when the Union centre was 
breken and -the Confederates, greatly 
superior in numbers, had gained such 
advantage that annihilation or capture 
seemed inevitable, when there was left 
only the small chance of driving the 
rebels back and holding the centre, 
Major-General D. S. Stanley rode in 
ftont of Updike’s brigade, and, restoring 
confidence in the men, led them to the 
assault. The struggle was furious and 
terrible. Men fought with bayonets and 
with the stocks of their guns. The gal- 
lant Stanley was in the midst.of it all, 
and his courageous bearing and indomi- 
table will so enthused his men that they 
fought like very demons. The enemy 
was driven back, the line re-established, 
the day saved. 


Chickamauga is an Indian word, which 
mearis “ River of. Death.’”’ The Indians 
so named it, doubtless, because of some 
bloody battle between the tribes ‘which 
occurred near its banks. And well has 
it earned that title. The battle of Chick- 
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amauga between the Union and Con- 
federate forces is one of the bloodiest in 
history, in the neighborhood of thirty 
thousand men, dead and wounded, hav- 
ing been left on the field. Where there 
was such terrible fighting many deeds 
of great bravery were naturally per- 
formed; but it is a singular, though ex- 
plicable, fact that not many authentic 
records of heroic action on this sanguin- 
ary field have been preserved. The rea- 
son is clear. The conflict was so deadly 
that there were small chances for ob- 
servation, and many lips that might 
have told of thrilling encounters and 
the display of glorious courage were 
closed forever in death. While Chick- 
amauga is in Georgia, it is just across 
the line of Tennessee, and may be said 
properly to belong to the Tennessee 
campaign. 

Lieutenant (afterwards Captain) Wil- 
liam G. Whitney, of Company B, Elev- 
enth Michigan Volunteers, was with his 
company in front of Snodgrass Hill. 
After the rebels had made several 
charges, and had as many times been 
repulsed, the ammunition of Company 
B became exhausted. It was seen that 
the rebels were preparing to charge 
again, and rout for the ammunitionless 
Union forces would have been inevi- 
table. In this crisis Lieutenant Whit- 
ney came to the rescue in a most heroic 
manner, Going outside the temporary 
works, and while all the time under the 
enemy’s fire, he cut off the cartridge- 
boxes from the dead and dying Union 
and rebel soldiers, who had fallen out- 
side the breastworks in the previous 
onslaught, and brought them back in 
safety to his company for use. Through 
his heroism the Union troops were en- 
abled to make a successful stand when 
the next assault was made by the enemy. 
At Atlanta he again displayed conspicu- 
ous gallantry. The skirmish line of his 
company was fired on and one of the 
privates fell. Lieutenant Whitney went 
out fully fifty yards, under fire, and 
brought in his.wounded comrade. 








